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Miss Alice Finch retired in August, 
1957, after 38 years of teaching—12 years 
in the public schools of Colorado and 26 
years in the Indian Service, half in Colo- 
rado and half in Nevada. Initiated by 
Epsilon Chapter, Colorado, Miss Finch 
later transferred to Delta Chapter, Nevada; 
she became Nevada state president in 
1950. At present she is living in Denver. 


Dr. Vera Butler retired from her position 
at Connecticut College for Women several 
years ago and now is visiting professor of 
education at Grand Canyon College, 
Phoenix, Arizona. There she is presently 
rushing toward completion a program 
of supervision for apprentice teachers. 
Now a member of Beta Chapter, Arizona, 
Dr. Butler looks back upon the years she 
spent as Northeast Regional Director as 
“a time of great happiness and many 
friends.” 


Mrs. Bessie M. Baker of Nampa, Idaho, 
was a new member of Eta Chapter last 
year. 


Miss Evelyn E. Uhrhans has returned to 
her position in the department of foreign 
language of South Dakota State College 
at Brookings after her year of travel and 
study in Spain on the 1956-1957 Annie 
Webb Blanton Scholarship. She is a mem- 
ber of Zeta Chapter. 


Dr. Vera L. Peacock, Illinois State presi- 
dent, is chairman of the department of 
foreign languages at Southern Illinois Uni- 
versity at Carbondale. She acted as chair- 
man of one of the study groups for the 
Allerton House Conference on Education. 


Mrs. Ivy T. Boyd, general chairman for 
the 1958 international convention, was 
Minnesota state president from 1955 to 
1957. In 1952 she retired from her posi- 
tion as head of the social studies depart- 
ment and girls’ adviser after 32 years at 
Winona Senior High School in Winona, 


Minnesota. She was the first president of 
Iota Chapter. 


Dr. Dorothy Reed Peckham, professor 
of education at Los Angeles State College 
of Applied Arts and Sciences, was once 
— of Alpha Chapter, Texas. She 
ived in an apartment in Dr. Blanton’s 
home while working on her master’s de- 
gree at the University of Texas, where she 
also received her doctor of education de- 
gree and where she taught for a time. Dr. 
Peckham has been in Los Angeles for 
eight years and is a member of Omega 
Chapter. 


Mrs. Hilda Weir, author of “Silver Creek 
School,” is president of Pi Chapter in 
Miami, Florida. 


Dr. Katherine Kennedy Carmichael, 
dean of women at the University of North 
Carolina, is a member of Eta Chapter. She 
was the 1955-1956 recipient of the M. 
Margaret Stroh Scholarship. 


Mrs. Margaret Evans Caldwell, who 
wrote “Honorarium,” is a member of 
Theta Chapter, Kansas. 


Mrs. Hei Sook Lee of Seoul, Korea, com- 
pleted work on her master’s degree at the 
University of Michigan in January. She is 
presently studying on the doctoral level, 
using the time remaining of the extension 
to June granted on her Delta Kappa Gam- 
ma—UNESCO Fellowship. Members in 
Michigan and nearby states who have met 
and entertained Mrs. Lee describe her as 
“fun... charming... the most apprecia- 
tive little soul I ever saw.” One says, 
“Everyone here has fallen in love with 
her.” 


Mrs. Ruth Noland Taylor, a member of 
Alpha Nu Chapter, teaches English for 
the University of Tennessee, Department 
of Extension, Nashville Center. She has 
taught for some thirty years in Southern 
colleges, but says she still loves to read 
themes. 
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Will Indian youth find their way in American life, or will they “‘return 
to the blanket’? Does the answer lie in understanding their culture? 


By Alice Finch 


| T was midnight, August, 1931, when 
| I first met the daughters of THE 
PEOPLE, as the Navaho call them- 
selves. 

For ten days I had been girls’ 
adviser in an Indian boarding school, 
built at the foot of Sleeping Ute in 
southwestern Colorado, where desert 
and mountain blend, each into the 
other. Two identical halls, one for 
boys and the other for girls, had two 
wings each. In each wing, neatly 
arranged, were forty single beds. 
Employees’ quarters, girls’ sitting 
room, bathroom, supply closets and 
my office connected the wings. 

Because of depression economy a 
new Diesel that generated light and 
power was shut down nightly at 10 
o’clock. It remained off until 5 a. m. 
Thus flashlights were standard 
equipment. 

Although the students were ex- 
pected that night, the campus was 


shrouded in darkness. Still awake 
and listening for them, I was re- 
lieved to hear the distant rhythmic 
tramp-tramp of the bus driver com- 
ing along the walk. Accompanying 
that sound came the soft slap-slap of 
moccasin-shod feet. The light played 
along the windows as he indicated 
the door. All was quiet as I stepped 
into the entry. 

My flashlight illuminated seven 
girls, ranging in age from eight to 
seventeen, huddled against the wall, 
heads turned shyly aside, eyes down- 
cast but alert and wary. They were 
clothed in colorful velvet blouses with 
silver coins for buttons and long, 
full, ruffled skirts, trimmed with con- 
trasting braid. Ear pendants, neck- 
laces, bracelets, rings of turquoise 
and silver gleamed in the light. Hair, 
some strands whipped loose by desert 
winds, was pulled tightly back and 
tied with string. 
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“Hello, girls.” Since there had 
been no orientation program, I was 
unaware that they knew little or no 
English. With native dignity they 
were silently accepting a strange 
situation and person. 

I spoke again, “Come, then. Your 
beds are ready.” 

A few had started to follow when 
an older girl whispered, ‘“‘Water!”’ 
I led the way to the bathroom. They 
lined up, older girls first, at the 
drinking fountain. I soon learned 
that this was common procedure. 
Thus the younger ones would know 
what to do when their turns came. 
They washed the dirt from their 
faces, enjoying the generous supply 
of water. 

These girls had been up since long 
before daybreak. They came afoot 
or in wagons to the trading post, 
where waited the government buses. 
It was lonely to leave parents and 
homes and to jog along rutted, sandy 
roads to the school, fully one hundred 
miles away. A filling station along 
the route sold drinking water and 
was equipped with one outdoor toilet. 
On the bus, however, was a can of 
water, tepid, tasteless, unrefreshing 
on a hot August day. The sun beat 
down on the bare heads; the wind 
dried their skin; the dust settled in 
a fine gray powder. This I learned 
later. 

As they were preparing for bed, 
one of the oldest girls, seemingly, 
did not know how to proceed. Others 
were directing her. Juanita, who had 
asked for water, saw my bewilder- 
ment and said, “She just second 
year.” 


Still puzzled, I asked, ‘“‘Second 
year in high school?” The night be- 
came merry as they all giggled de- 
lightedly, hands over their mouths, 
heads turned aside. 

*‘Just second year in school,” 
Juanita explained. I was learning. 
Many teenagers had never been to 
school nor even away from the reser- 
vation before. I also realized they 
understood more English than they 
could speak. 

Here new vistas in human relation- 
ships were opening before me. I was 
to spend almost thirteen years with 
the Ute, Navaho and Paiute—tribes 
with little white acculturation. 

Let us look, now, at a sharply 
contrasting picture. In the spring of 
1944, I went as head adviser to a — 
large, non-reservation boarding 
school in Nevada. Indian pupils, 
representing twenty different tribes, 
came there from six or seven western 
states. 

My first impression of the group 
as a whole was received at the 
Junior-Senior Prom. Many of us 
from the Southwest found this occa- 
sion surprising and enchanting. The 
huge gym was decorated with flowers, 
streamers, arches, softly colored 
lights. An orchestra played the latest 
musical hits. A long table with lace 
cloth, glass punch bowl, bouquets 
and candles in school colors stood at 
one end. The girls in pastel, full 
length, low-cut, tulle-over-satin for- 
mals with slippers to match moved 
out on the polished floor, their hair 
arranged in the latest mode, their 
costume jewelry sparkling. That 
prom was typical of any other occur- 
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ring anywhere in the land at high 
school commencement time. 

In dress, manners, language this 
Nevada group was very like any 
other graduating class, but in those 
enduring, hidden values are they still 
spiritually and socially akin to their 
own people on the reservations? Will 
they too “return to the blanket’ 
after a few months or years-of trying 
to make their ways in white, urban 
communities? 

Successful job placement is one of 
the major objectives of these board- 
ing schools. If we are to serve Indian 
youth effectively, we must find the 
reasons for the return of some to the 
reservations, feeling inadequate, frus- 
trated, defeated or even lost. They 
have a right to a place in the present 
and the future of America. Our task 
is to help them find that place. To 
do so, we must first understand their 
cultural background with its specific 
philosophy of life, its moral and 
ethical codes and values and its con- 
cept of the fine individual and the good 
life. We must aid them in under- 
standing and interweaving our cul- 
ture and theirs into a modified, yet 
unified, way of life as they take their 
places and accept jobs in white, 
urban communities. 

At the beginning of World War II 
we became aware of the Southwest 
Indians. Many drafted for military 
service knew no English. Because of 
drought and dust storms, however, 
many others already schooled sought 
jobs on nearby ranches and in towns. 
Thus employers were made aware 
of an untapped source of labor. 

During the war the Navaho, whole 


families and clans, left their hogans, 
dwindling flocks, silver-smithies and 
looms. They harvested crops, built 
and maintained roads, worked in 
munition plants. Houses, doors opening 
to the east, mushroomed overnight. 

With many groups there had to 
be a bi-lingual interpreter. In spite 
of the language handicap, however, 
they understood “Food for Free- 
dom,” “Supply Lines to Victory” 
and “Arsenal of Democracy.” They 
faced new and strange experiences. 
Some they liked; others they mis- 
trusted, feared or rejected. 

When the war ended, the older 
people drifted back to the Old Way, 
but memories of an easier, more 
abundant way lingered. They real- 
ized, within certain limits, that their 
people had lost out through lack of 
schooling. As they talked around the 
camp fires or at trading posts, they 
learned that years ago agreements 
had been signed with the Great 
White Father in Washington, prom- 
ising schools for the Navaho. 
Through their leaders they let the 
government know that the Navaho 
now wanted more education. 

Day and boarding schools on or 
near the reservations could still take 
care of the younger children. High 
school facilities must be increased. 
Particularly, schooling was needed 
for youth who had cared for the 
sheep while others attended school. 
This group must be taken care of, 
not only for the Navaho but for 
other tribes in the Southwest as well. 

Since a building program was 
costly and not at all feasible in the 
arid stretches of New Mexico and 
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Arizona, planning committees turned 
their attention to the non-reservation 
boarding schools. Classrooms were 
available, for many of these Indian 
youth were now in the public high 
schools. So, in September, 1946, the 
Education Division started its first 
Five Year, Accelerated Special Pro- 
gram at Riverside, California. Once 
again the Navaho was on the move— 
into non-reservation schools, often a 
thousand miles from their homes and 
in five or six western states. 

As the staff welcomed these boys 
and girls coming to the school at 
Stewart, Nevada, we were keenly 
aware of the change in attitude, 
molded by parents who, courageously 
and stoically, sent their youth to the 
distant federal schools. These parents 
knew full well, from their own war- 
time experiences, the difficulties and 
problems that lay ahead for their 
youngsters. 

As these teenagers climbed out of 
the school buses, some were dressed 
as of old. Others wore recently pur- 
chased “store” clothes. A few had 
their possessions in boxes. Many had 
new suitcases from which they 
proudly wiped the dust of travel. 
In spite of weariness from days on 
the road, their heads were up as 
they eagerly scanned the employees, 
the lawns, the stately poplars. 

So much to learn in five short 
years: to speak, read and write Eng- 
lish; to understand the forms and 
meanings of a strange culture; to 
acquire skills; to get and hold a job; 
to find a place in urban communi- 
ties. In each classroom, in addition 
to the teacher, was the bi-lingual 


interpreter to make understanding 
easier and to speed up learning. 

In the schools some of this New 
Way was easy. From the vantage 
point of the cradle board the Indian 
baby had often watched the intricate 
patterns of ceremonial dances. Per- 
haps his tiny hands, free from his 
wraps, had responded to the down- 
beat and roll of the drums. Conse- 
quently, he quickly learned the jitter- 
bug or the rhumba at school social 
affairs. To a people who emptied 
their slim purses so that the entire 
family might have new outfits for a 
Curing Chant, a rodeo or fair, it 
seemed but natural and fitting that 
their children should be appropri- 
ately dressed for the Junior-Senior 
Prom. To be well-clad indicated 
family standing and won respect 
from outsiders. 

Likewise, they understood the sig- 
nificance of Christmas. At home 
every new life was welcomed with 
joy and ritual, whether born within 
or outside marriage. They, too, had 
cared for flocks on the mesas, watched 
the stars at night, lived in humble 
dwellings. Perhaps they had heard 
the singing of the spheres in night 
silences of vast space. Here the two 
cultures drew together. 

But the promise and hope of 
Easter! The stone rolled away—the 
empty tomb—the burial robes left 
there—ah, that was too strange, too 
awesome for their patterns of belief. 
In school experiences much was so 
divergent from their own Way that 
they were often confused, troubled, 
restrained. 

Consider the social, economic, 
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spiritual structure which for cen- 
turies has conditioned them and 
served them well. Outward forms 
change readily under a different 
cultural impact. These internalized 
patterns, however—rooted in reli- 
gious beliefs, colored by emotional 
experiences and strengthened by 
rituals—grip powerfully and change 
almost imperceptibly. 

Indians believe in a universal Con- 
trolling Force, one God or a hier- 
archy of gods, or the Holy People of 
the Navaho. All have power, good 
or evil, over their followers who may 
trust or fear them. 

Prior to contacts with white cul- 
ture, Indians had no written laws, 
rulers, courts nor prisons. Their 
chiefs, highly respected, were ad- 
visers only. Through the ages by 
unanimous, common consent the 
people, themselves, had shaped the 
controls for group behavior and given 
the individual a moral code. This 
structure they may call the Blessing 
Way, the Path of Beauty, the Way of 
Peace or simply The Way. 

Since Indians had no written 
language, how did they keep their 
beliefs and rituals alive? Attitudes, 
philosophies, concepts and codes 
governing relationships among them- 
selves and with the Supernatural 
were taught through a splendid, cre- 
ative pageantry of music, dance, 
story-telling and painting—sand or 
dry paintings, so-called because of 
the media used. Medicine men study 
for years, often for decades, to learn 
but a few of these ceremonies. With 
every group an excellent narrator is 
always popular. 


Children are present at all activi- 
ties, listening and observing before 
they are expected to take part. While 
quite young, they have their daily 
duties in the home and its environs. 
Around camp fires, stories of the 
past, From the Beginning, are related 
over and over. Even toddlers take 
part in the simple rituals that start 
and close the day with a chant or 
prayer. Thus the people ask for 
guidance and protection in all their 
activities. Rites of Passage are elabo- 
rately observed. Children sit quietly 
listening to and watching the Curing 
Chant, the games, the many cere- 
monials. Thus they learn. 

Weaving a blanket, fashioning tur- 
quoise and silver jewelry, molding 
and decorating pottery, caring for 
the sheep—all must carry the bless- 
ing of the Higher Beings. With the 
Pueblo the kiva is the meeting place; 
with the Navaho the hogan is the 
center. 

Many Indians of the Southwest 
believe that they rose very slowly, 
stage by stage, to the earth’s surface. 
The terrain with its canyons and 
mountains, its caves, pits and gulches 
strengthens this belief. The Holy People 
destroyed monsters and made the 
earth habitable. They left sickness, 
old age, dirt and poverty, with which 
The People must cope. In the Beginning 
the Ancients talked over Immortality 
but decided against it since the earth 
would soon be over-populated. At 
death the spirit, unwillingly, returns 
to the abode from which all came. 
They fear this spirit but, apparently, 
not death itself. That is but conti- 
nuity with life. This attitude seems 
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common in the Great Basin and in 
the Southwest. 

Shortly after I arrived at the 
school, I was taking a girl to her 
home on the reservation. Already I 
had become accustomed to their 
silent companionship on any trip. In 
the maze of wagon roads after we 
had left the state highway, I won- 
dered whether, by chance, I had 
missed the turn to her home. Then 
I noticed a hogan. There were no 
signs of family nor sheep nor dogs, 
but the recently used path, the wood- 
pile, brush shelter, corral looked as 
usual. 

“Let’s stop here to ask if we are 
on the right road.” 

I was startled at her frightened 
vehemence as she exclaimed, ‘‘No 
one live there! We on right road!” 
and she didn’t relax until we had 
passed the turn-off. I pondered this 
for a few miles and then asked, 

“Why were you so sure no one 
lived there? It looked like a nice 
place?” 

**Hole in north wall.” 

“Yes, it looked like a window,” 
I replied. 

“Not window. Someone die there. 
Hole made to take him out. Spirit 
might have trouble finding way back 
then. Might still be there. No one 
go near.” 

Fellow-employees had told me 
about Indians’ burning their homes 
if death occurred there. I realized 
the difficulty of burning an adobe 
hogan! 

This belief that the spirit may 
find its way back is frightening to 
them. The spirit may also return to 


do harm to someone. In the fall of 
1931, I had been out of the building 
one evening for a few hours. When 
I came back, the girls were in a state 
of terror. The matron, a Navaho, 
was as upset as they were. It was 
past bedtime. Hysteria mounted as 
the hour approached for the lights 
to be turned off. I was told that the 
spirit of a Ute woman roamed the 
bedrooms at night, looking for some- 
one. Older girls had seen her in their 
dormitory. I assured them that I 
would make many trips through the 
building that night to keep harm 
away. Thus, I got them to bed. 

In the morning I called into my 
office a seventh grade Ute girl who 
talked rather freely and with whom 
rapport had been established. 

“Leah, suppose you tell me what 
frightened the girls last night.” 

“Ute woman come every night. 
She dead about four years. Many 
girls see her.” 

“How does she get in, Leah?” 
Amazement at my stupidity erased 
fear from her face. 

She answered, ‘‘Ute woman spirit! 
She come through locked doors, 
closed windows or wall. SHE 
GHOST!” 

*“Oh-h. Where is this ghost when 
you first see her?” 

“By north windows.” These were 
high above the ground and could be 
opened wide; others could not. All 
were screened. 

‘‘Where does she go in the dor- 
mitory?”’ 

“She look at every bed. For some 
girl.” 

‘Whom does she want?” 























“We think Rose. She sit on her 
bed.” Rose was a very attractive 
Navaho girl. 

“Does Rose know this?” 

**We not sure.” 

“Why does she want Rose?” 

“Rose like woman’s husband. Flirt 
with him. Want to marry him.” 

“Just a minute, Leah. You say 
this woman died about four years 
ago. Rose little girl then. Not want 
husband.” 

“NOT THEN! NOW! She want 
him now!” 

“Oh-h. What does she want of 
Rose?”’ 

“It is warning. Soon Ute woman 
take Rose with her to Spirit Land.” 

Leah’s belief was so strong, her 
fear so real that the atmosphere was 
emotionally charged. I caught my- 
self looking furtively around to see 
whether the ghost was sitting in on 
our talk. Leah was already uneasy, 


fr ohh 
eh 


for if you talk about something you 
may bring it to pass. 

“You know, Leah, white people 
don’t believe in ghosts.” 

“We know. They real just the 
same.” 

I probed no further. Something 
was frightening them and for a rea- 
son. Frequent trips through the 
building at night brought an end to 
the visits. 

There are three aspects to this 
experience—a wrong, real or imag- 
ined, committed against the living 
or the dead; a warning given the 
wrong-doer; then, if the warning is 
disregarded, illness, misfortune, 
or death overtaking him. It is a 
method of controlling conduct in 
human relationships. 

Since good group relationships are 
essential, Indians believe misconduct 
may be punished by illness. That 
spring we had an epidemic of flu. 
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The younger girls were all ill, but 
few of the older ones were. Since our 
small school hospital could take care 
of only the very sick, the others re- 
mained in the building. The doctor 
and nurses came several times a day. 
Little girls cried quietly, quite often 
from general misery or homesickness. 

Among the older group Juanita 
was the only one who became ill. 
Often I would find her depressed, 
fearful or crying—unusual, for she 
was a controlled, self-contained girl. 
However, during the past months 
she had been unfriendly and unco- 
operative. Teachers, too, were aware 
of it. Within a few days the doctor 
was allowing the girls to get up, but 
they were to remain indoors. I told 
Juanita what the doctor had said 
and turned to leave. Unexpectedly 
she clung to my hand and said, “‘I 
act so bad at school. I so shamed. 
You so good to us.” 

That was food for thought. Was it 
her way of saying thank you? I had 
been told there was no Navaho word 
comparable to “thank you”’ in Eng- 
lish. Was she apologizing for her 
earlier behavior? Or was she entirely 
within her own cultural framework, 
fearful that illness came because of 
misconduct within the group? 

Another fear is that of being 
“‘witched”’ or ‘‘hexed’’. Conse- 
quently, children are taught not to 
tell their names, especially to 
strangers. Knowing the name makes 
it easier for someone to cast a spell 
on them, they believe. They become 
uneasy, even in crowds, if they are 
stared at intently or unblinkingly. 
Nevertheless, they use staring against 


one another or against employees. 
“Witch” is a fighting word, fear 
charged. This staring may also be 
used to remind another of their 
group of the obligation of silence or 
minding one’s own business in a 
given situation. 

There are other ways of disciplining 
group members or others who offend. 
The first is using ridicule, done cov- 
ertly and often through pantomime. 
Another is openly discussing the short- 
comings of an individual in a formal 
tribal or clan meeting. A third way 
is telling a story skillfully so as to 
point up uncooperative behavior. 
The story-teller may start by saying 
that this is a person he met while 
visiting a distant group. These three 
methods are used to let an individual 
know that the group is aware of and - 
disapproves of his behavior. 

If the misconduct is of a more 
serious nature, a covert, quiet ostra- 
cism is inflicted on the guilty. This 
is done with a shrug of the shoulder, 
a turn of the head, a cast of the lips, 
a sudden silence or a quick scattering 
if the culprit approaches. 

This method of controlling indi- 
vidual conduct is also used by the 
student group in boarding schools. 
It is so alien to our approach and so 
subtly done that the staff is often 
unaware of it, but the boy or girl 
who has transgressed against the cul- 
tural mores of his group is acutely 
aware. He finds it inconceivably 
difficult to explain to the school em- 
ployees when he comes in to say, “I 
want to quit school. I want to go 
home.” 

If this youth has begun to accept 
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the Christian pattern of feeling guilt, 
shame and regret because of his 
wrong-doing, his punishment be- 
comes two-edged and often unbear- 
able. This may add to his desire to 
leave the school and go home, or, as 
we say, “return to the blanket.” 
Furthermore, in the home setting 
each person’s conduct is judged by 
the public opinion of his group. If 
he has done a wrong that is not 
known, he has no feeling of personal 
guilt. Conscience—as a monitor, 
guide and control of human conduct 
—has not been developed among 
these people as it has among whites. 
With us the conscience internalizes 
the moral code and set of values. 
With the Indian the guiding and 
controlling of conduct lies in the 
ceremonials, the rituals, the stand- 
ards and attitudes of his own group. 
Once the Indian youth is away 
from these supportive influences, as 
he often is when employed, he be- 
comes confused and lost between the 
conflicting expectations of the two 
cultures. He knows what his own 
culture demands in a given situa- 
tion; he is uncertain of what the 
other culture expects in the same 
situation. Too often he does the 
wrong thing. Criticism, blame, ridi- 
cule may follow. When he becomes 
too unhappy, he quits the job with- 
out notice and goes home to his own 
people, where his own beliefs and 
codes are reaffirmed and where he is 
comforted and reassured by the way 
of life he knows. When, once again 
with courage renewed, he goes back 
to the job, the employer may say, 
*‘No, you are unreliable.” In the 
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second case, as in ‘tthe first, the 
“‘blanket” or the reservation has be- 
come a refuge. 

Perhaps a story here will make 
the meaning clear. While I was still 
working in Colorado, my father died 
quite suddenly and I left for Denver. 
When I returned two weeks later, 
older girls told me that the little 
girls had cried at night in sorrow 
for me. 

For several weeks thereafter two 
or three girls at a time would come 
to me. The conversation would go 
like this: 

“Miss Finch, you got mother?” 

“Yes, I have.” 

“You got sister?” 

“Ves,” 

“You got brother?” 

**Yes, two.” 

“You got father?” 

“No, my father died. That was 
the reason I went to Denver.” 

A pause and then “Oh, we sorry 
you got no father.” 

What did it mean? Those girls had 
been long enough in school that they 
knew the employees expressed sym- 
pathy when death came in a family, 
but to mention death or the dead 
was strictly tabu in their culture. 
They were meeting the amenities of 
the situation in both cultures, were 
they not? 

The depth and power of Indian 
religious feeling is depicted in the 
rain dances held in August. If rain 
does not come, either the group as a 
whole or individuals are failing in 
their obligations to the Higher Beings. 

The year 1939 was one of severe 
drought in the Southwest. Unless rain 
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came Indians faced starvation; the 
whites, poverty. Hungry, thin sheep 
with scraggly wool were constantly 
shifted for water and grass. Crops 
were carefully tended in the hope 
that rain would still bring a harvest. 

In the Zuni village the partici- 
pants danced from sunrise until sun- 
set and would continue daily until 
the gods sent rain. Usually the cere- 
monials lasted a day or two, and the 
August rains came—but not so in 
1939. 

On the fifth day a group of us 
went to the village to see the Rain 
Dance. Tourists, Navaho, Pueblos 
gathered on the flat roofs, where they 
could, silently and reverently, watch 
the dance in the courtyard below. 
We were all united in one desperate 
human need—water for fields and 
flocks. We sensed the dancers’ weari- 
ness as their rhythm slowed. They 
would look, almost pleadingly, at their 
leader to give the signal to quit for the 
night. Always he waved them on until 
the last color of sunset disappeared. 

As the sun dipped behind the 
mountains, we scanned the sky, not 
a cloud there—looked to the south, 
clouds of dust still shrouded automo- 
biles, wagons, sheep—turned to the 
fields of wilted, stunted corn, not 
even a nubbin forming—once again 
looked to the courtyard below, where 
the Zuni were dancing, weaily danc- 
ing—praying for rain. 

All this is a part of the child and 
of the youth when he comes to 
school, and it abides with him. No 
culture can be superimposed on an- 
other, nor does it supplant the other. 
In our education of the Indians we 


must do with them as with other 
ethnic and racial groups—blend and 
fuse the two. 

How can this be done? First, we 
are too prone to think that if the 
Indian dresses, talks, dances, takes 
part in sports as we do, he is com- 
pletely acculturated. Secondly, we— 
all those who are striving to help— 
must know our own culture and then 
make every effort to learn the cul- 
tures of other peoples. In the schools 
we can then teach the purposes and 
meanings of these cultures—their re- 
semblances, their overlappings, their 
contradictions and their conflicts. 
We must start, however, in the frame- 
work of the Indian tradition. Thirdly, 
his behavior must be understood and 
accepted in terms of his own culture. 
We dare not just shrug off his differ- © 
ences with time-worn cliches nor 
condemn him for them. 

We must take time to listen as he 
haltingly explains his problems and 
his frustrations; we must become 
aware of the nuances in the words he 
uses and the feelings he expresses. As 
we see our culture through his eyes, 
we may learn why he rejects some 
of it. Understanding and appreciat- 
ing any ethnic or racial group comes 
through a knowledge of the deep- 
rooted forces in the culture. 

Let us not forget—this is a two- 
way road. We are all part of a com- 
mon humanity with a basic, related 
social and spiritual heritage. If our 
world is to survive, we must be 
drawn together either through com- 
mon needs or overlapping areas of 
cultural patterns or through the same 
objectives—brotherhood, freedom, peace. 
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By Vera M. Butler 


HREE young women met on a 

shopping tour. ‘“‘Where shall we 
eat?” asked Sue. “I like the Cinna- 
mon Shop,” said Alice. “That’s all 
right with me,” acquiesced May. 

That same evening these three, 
joined by Amy, sat down to a game 
of bridge. Once more Sue asked for 
information, Alice made all the de- 
cisions, the other two followed the 
leader. Here we have a normal group 
of friends who often have fun to- 
gether, meeting minor problems 
which need immediate even though 
unimportant choices. In each in- 
stance Sue was uncertain, seeking 
guidance; May and Amy were ami- 
able to any change; Alice was the 
leader. 

Several years ago a student in a 
class discussing Human Dynamics 





remarked, ‘“‘There is no longer any 
place for an individualist. It is a 
world of join up or shut up.” 

How right she was, but how wrong 
she was. It is not a case of “‘join up,” 
but in every situation we find our- 
selves in groups—the family, the 
committee meeting, the bridge 
group, the PTA, the church. We 
move in and out from one group to 
another, sometimes by choice, some- 
times by mere force of circumstance. 

The individual is a necessary part 
of every group, however, and must 
frequently be alone to produce his 
peculiar creative contributions. The 
scientist in his laboratory, the author 
at his typewriter, the musician or 
artist in the throes of inspiration may 
be working in complete isolation for 
a period of time. The results of his 
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activity are for the service of the 
group, however, and he is surrounded 
by groups in_ which he participates 
at frequent intervals. He may even 
be an outstanding leader in some 
group connected with his profession, 
the president of the PTA in the 
school where his children are en- 
rolled or an elder in his church. 

Have you ever watched a wedge 
of wild geese flying overhead? The 
formation is perfect; the group is 
intact. Another similar group may 
be flying separately and in exact 
position. When a secluded lake is 
sighted, a signal is called and the 
geese all settle down into a single 
compact group, swimming about 
with no apparent order or direction. 
At another signal they take to the 
air; the leaders fly forward to the 
point of the wedge; the lines are 
formed; and the flight goes forward. 

Have you ever wondered how that 
leader was chosen? Who decided 
which geese should be in which 
wedge and in what position? Who 
gave the signal to rest and to resume 
flight? Ornithologists tell us that the 
same bird always leads, the same 
group follows. 

This is an example of group ac- 
tivity and leadership in its most 
natural setting, but how did Alice 
become the deciding leader of her 
group? How do men and women rise 
to positions of leadership? 

Authors of recent years have de- 
veloped the idea that leaders can be 
trained by established techniques. 
They say that leadership is a set of 
functions which can be dissected into 
specific acts and taught as such. The 


Madison Avenue boys and the Dale 
Carnegie salesmen have a patter 
which is easily learned and can be 
recognized a mile away. After a time 
it sounds so artificial as to seem in- 
sincere. Any leader will benefit from 
some training in the procedures of 
parliamentary law and in the several 
methods for carrying a discussion 
group. Mr. and Mrs. Trecker have a 
helpful guide book for club leaders. 
How to Work with Groups comes out 
of their actual experience. 

Most people feel that the real 
leader rises from the ranks because 
of personal abilities. This is true 
when a man with special skills as an 
expert becomes foreman of a shop or 
laboratory group. It accounts for the 
*‘Man of the Hour” in an election. 
The man with dynamic drive be- 
comes the leader of a community 
fund drive. W. W. Biddle refers to 
the “Big Name” celebrity type and 
the ‘““Manipulator’”’ who knows how 
to “pull strings.” With a minimum 
of training each of these could be- 
come effective, and with unethical 
principles he could be dangerous. 
The daily press furnishes glaring 
examples of the abuse of leadership 
when it becomes power. 

What are the qualities that are 
desirable for a successful leader? 
Whom shall we choose and what 
shall be our responsibility as fol- 
lowers? In The Art of Leadership by 
Ordway Tead there is a concise dis- 
cussion of this whole problem. Out 
of his long list of qualities three seem 
to be most useful in a group of any 
size, from a bridge party to an inter- 
national convention. 
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A leader needs what Tead calls a 
“sure sense of direction.” Ability to see 
the whole problem as well as to 
direct the intermediate steps is im- 
portant. In the spring the wedge of 
geese is compassed to true North, 
and each pond is a minor goal along 
the way. One author states this 
ability of leadership as polarity. 

Not only should the leader have 
this sense of direct goal, but he must 
also be able to translate this surety 
to each member of the group. Fol- 
lowing is an art in itself and assur- 
ance that the leader knows where he 
is going stabilizes the whole. It is 
this sense of sureness which makes 
Sue, May and Amy trust the deci- 
sions of Alice. ‘‘Let’s ask Alice; she 
knows.” 

If a group loses faith in the deci- 
sions of the leader; if it feels uncertain 
of direction; if each intermediate 
goal becomes so large as to obscure 
the pattern of the whole, then the 
activity loses impetus, wavers in in- 
decision—the group breaks into con- 
flicting cliques and accomplishes 
little. 

A second fundamental quality for 
successful leadership is inner integrity. 
When leaders in the great labor 
unions are found to be untrustworthy, 
amoral and unscrupulous, they not 
only endanger their own leadership 
but they also cast shadows of sus- 
picion upon all in positions of trust 
with authority. The genuine leader 
should merit respect in every phase 
of his activity. There was an old 
song: ‘‘He goes to church on Sunday 
so they say that he’s an honest man.” 
That is not enough. The following 


group should be able to “point with 
pride”—“‘You can trust Alice—she’s 
tops!” 

This sense of integrity is combined 
with the ability for making decisions 
based upon the overview of purpose. 
The poet Massenger expresses it well 
in his poem ‘‘The Bondsman”—‘‘He 
that would govern others, first must 
be the Master of himself.” 

This leads directly into the third 
quality of leadership, which is more 
personal and more intangible. It is 
portrayed by a selflessness of service 
and an inner serenity of spirit which 
keeps a group calm in the midst of 
conflicting purposes or desires. No 
matter how rough the journey, there 
should be a center of calm. This is 
not the vacuum eye of a hurricane 
but may be the fruitful core of a 
spirited activity. When this quality 
is lacking, the entire group loses 
purpose and personal morale sags. 

While leadership involves tech- 
niques and that intangible known as 
personality, there is still another factor 
which is quite as important. This 
may be designated as an ethic, but it 
is more than that—it is good old- 
fashioned courtesy. 

Many years ago a charming small 
book, “Golden Gossip,” told the 
story of the change that took place 
in a village when one person began 
to tell nice things about her neigh- 
bors. One woman of rare executive 
ability could reward a responsible 
task with one word. She said, 
Good!’ with an intonation which 
transformed it into a wreath of laurel. 
A note of thanks to a hard-pressed 
chairman, a letter of congratulation 
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to recognize a successful endeavor, a 
few words of praise in open meeting 
for some action behind the scenes 
which took hours of work with little 
tangible result—these are keynotes 
of graciousness which will be re- 
membered long after the routines are 
forgotten. To paraphrase an old say- 
ing, “‘A little kindness now and then 
is better than adrenalin.” 

The cheer leader does not say, “‘I 
am leading the team to victory,”’ but 
rallies the team and the crowd with 
“Come on, let’s go!” ““Let us”—“all 
together now”—‘“‘we are planning” 
will get better results than a whole 
row of “I’s’”. The team wins few 
games when the star performer gets 
eager for publicity. ““One for all and 
all for one” carries on to victory. 
Happiness comes from achievement, 
but it is at its soul-satisfying best 
when it is shared. 

Leadership has its hazards as well 
as its satisfactions. It requires con- 
centrated dedication, willingness to 
face criticism and to accept a slow 
pace when the group needs time for 
decision, ability to turn defeat into 
new purpose and to reach high suc- 
cess without vainglory. 

Three temptations beset any per- 
son who arrives at a position of 
authority or responsibility. One may 
be called the ‘“‘cock-a-doodle-doo”’ 
complex. “Look at me! I got here 
all by myself. I’m sitting on top of 
the world!’ Ernie Ford points out 
that the large apples on the top of 
the basket are held up by a lot of 
little apples. 

Another danger is the Napoleonic 
complex—‘‘I am the boss—do as I 


p? 


say!’ The principal of a school who 
becomes an autocrat, the captain of 
a ship who prefaces all orders with 
“Now hear this...”, the president 
of a club who states ““We have de- 
cided to do this” with a capitalized 
editorial We—all are in danger of a 
private Waterloo. 

Some leaders develop the Indis- 
pensable Man idea—‘‘No one else 
can do this job”—but the unhappy 
truth is that someone else could and, 
in an emergency, would do it and do 
it well. When one individual steps 
out of formation, the space closes and 
the group moves on. 

Any elective position includes a 
terminal date. Retirement brings 
problems, not only those of financial 
security but also the empty hands 
when reins are relinquished. The sad 





A Woman’s Prayer 
By Bessie M. Baker 


Dear Father, Thou who hearest 
prayers, 
Who sees and understands and cares 
For each of us, draw near to me 
And hold my hand and help me see 
The ways to do Thy precious will. 
Curb Thou my tongue. Help me be 
kind. 
Teach Thou my groping mind. 
Guide Thou my steps to higher plane. 
Help me to bear my stint of pain 
And keep my faith unfaltering still. 


rt 








situation of deposed royalty or 
evicted dictators is an exaggerated 
form of this situation. It occurs most 
frequently, however, in the hurt feel- 
ings of a club president who is no 
longer consulted. 

Leadership is necessary to the 
group. It grows out of personal quali- 
ties and preparation; is strengthened 
by techniques, which may be learned; 
carries with it great satisfactions, 
many problems and frequent dis- 
appointments—but it would be im- 
possible without a group of followers. 

Following also needs techniques to 
be satisfying and successful. In the 
complex life of today most of us find 
that we may lead in one situation 
but must follow in many others. 
Today’s chairman is tomorrow’s 
committee member. Each little apple 
in the basket has a necessary space 
to fill. A tall and elegant drum-major 
does not make a parade without a 
band behind him. 

Ability to discuss without heat, 
willingness to abide by democratic 
procedures and to accept the will of 
the majority, respect for leadership 
as long as it is in position, coopera- 
tion necessary to group success— 
these are the marks of intelligent 
following. Perhaps the courage to 
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change leaders by acceptable demo- 
cratic process should be added as 
a corollary. 

Shakespeare in Othello has this 
statement: “We cannot all be mas- 
ters, nor all masters cannot be truly 
follow’d.” The members of Delta 
Kappa Gamma are fully aware of 
this whole problem. The invitation 
to membership indicates the recogni- 
tion of leadership potentialities. 
Membership brings responsibility for 
the intelligent following of traditions, 
principles and programs. Each one 
has many opportunities for com- 
mittee activity. Every year officers 
on some level are selected and in- 
stalled. In few instances can Iago’s 
phrase, “In following him, I follow 
but myself,” be more apt. 

As some large chapters are divid- 
ing, more opportunities for leader- 
ship are being opened. As this hap- 
pens and as other elections and ap- 
pointments are anticipated, careful 
self-searching and re-dedication to 
the inner meaning of the greater 
whole are imperative. 

Polonius says it for us: ‘““To thine 
own self be true, and it must follow 
as the night the day, thou canst not 
then be false to any man.” 


Every day look at a beautiful picture, read a beautiful 


poem, listen to beautiful] music, and, if possible, say some 


reasonable thing. 





—Goethe 





By Evelyn E. Uhrhans 


‘INCE to the average American, 
— Spain means bullfights, fiestas 
and siestas, all who knew that I was 
to spend a year in Spain immediately 
predicted that I would return mar- 
ried to a bullfighter! Having re- 
turned, still single, at the end of my 
year in Spain, I can honestly say 
that anyone who strives to seek out 
the Spanish people and study their 
manner of living finds that bullfights, 
fiestas and siestas play relatively 
minor roles in the life of the average 
Spaniard. This article will attempt 
to point out the most salient impres- 
sions of life in Spain as I saw it 
during the past year. 

It was as a result of being awarded 
The Delta Kappa Gamma Society’s 
Annie Webb Blanton Scholarship for 








1956-1957 that I had this unforgetta- 
ble experience of spending the entire 
academic year in Spain, devoting my 
time to various projects, which for 
many years I had hoped to be able 
to carry out. Because of my interest 
in and continued study of the Spanish 
language and the fact that three 
years previously I had visited Spain 
for a few weeks and found it much 
to my liking, the scholarship which 
would enable me to spend an ex- 
tended period of time there meant a 
dream come true. 

My plans for the use of such a 
scholarship included attendance at 
courses in the Spanish language and 
literature at the Universidad de 
Madrid, planned travel through as 
much of Spain as possible in order to 
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become better acquainted with re- 
gional customs and people, and con- 
centrated work on a research project 
of my own—a structural study of 
spoken Spanish. The entire experience 
was a challenging one, for I had to 
work out all my own plans. 

My desire to live with a Spanish 
family was realized by my finding a 
most comfortable room in Madrid 
with a very charming lady and her 
husband, to whom I became not a 
roomer, but a daughter. The house- 
hold consisted of the married couple, 
a middle-aged Spanish man, a young 
French girl who had come to Spain 
to perfect her Spanish and two Span- 
ish maids, each of whom spoke a 
dialect at an unheard of rate of 
speed. This, indeed, gave me some of 
the practice I had hoped to get. We 
took our meals together, and many 
an interesting hour was spent in 
sobremesa, where we discussed all 
phases of Spanish, French and 
American life. 

I early learned that the Spaniard’s 
impression of the American can be 
summed up as follows: he is rich and 
he is divorced. It is not difficult to 
deduce that Hollywood movies are 
popular in Spain. Much of my time 
was spent in disproving this theory, 
and one of my satisfactions upon 
leaving Spain was to know that at 
least some Spaniards had learned to 
see Americans in a different light. 

Probably one of the first things 
which strikes an American who 
comes to Spain is the difference in 
the daily schedule. Breakfast was 
taken by each of us in his own room 
and was served by the maid, who 


brought it merely upon a push of 
the button. (In the what-may-be- 
called “middle class home” every 
room has direct connection with the 
maids’ quarters by means of an elec- 
tric bell.) Dinner, which was a four- 
course meal, was served in the dining 
room at 2:30 p. m. Supper, likewise 
usually four courses, came at 10:30 
p. m., after the majority of us were 
at home to stay for the night. 

Social activities are geared around 
this schedule so that it is quite pos- 
sible to go out for the evening after 
supper. Thus, all theaters and movie 
houses (unless the latter have con- 
tinuous showings) have performances 
at 7 p. m. and 11 p. m. This means, 
then, that the Spaniard will attend 
a performance either before or after 
supper. 

There is the equivalent of the 
“coffee break” too. It is customary 
to take a bit of sherry and bread, 
perhaps with cheese, about noon. 
Another more substantial snack, the 
merienda, is taken about 6 or 7 p. m. 
and frequently consists of tea and 
cookies. 

Although there is some tendency 
to use the Jornada Inglesa (or “English 
work day’’) of 9 a. m. to 5 p. m., the 
present schedule of the shops and 
offices still coincides with this meal 
schedule. Business houses usually 
open about 9 a. m. and remain open 
until 1 or 2 p. m. Customarily, all 
shop personnel and office workers 
then take the bus, streetcar or sub- 
way to their homes for dinner. There 
are those who go from the dinner 
table to spend some time at the cafe 
with their friends before returning to 
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work at 4:30 or 5 p. m. when the 
stores and offices re-open. About 8:30 
or 9 p. m. one can see all the workers 
again standing in line, literally pack- 
ing themselves into the public con- 
veyances in order to return home. 
Especially in a city such as Madrid, 
public transportation is a real prob- 
lem. Although there are many private 
automobiles in Spain, very few per- 
sons use this type of transportation 
in comparison with the number who 
depend on buses, streetcars or other 
forms of public conveyance. 

I noted that the Spaniard is gener- 
ally polite and orderly while standing 
in line, awaiting a bus or streetcar. 
Once it has arrived, however, al- 
though maintaining his relative posi- 
tion in line, he seems to lose all sense 
of courtesy and is concerned only 
with seeing that he gets in. There are 
two situations in which everyone is 
considerate—if the person who needs 
help of any kind is blind or is a 
woman with a baby in her arms. 
Anyone will surrender his seat to 
either of these; otherwise there is 
little concern for the welfare of others. 

Relative to the political and finan- 
cial status of the Spanish people, 
only a few personal observations 
should be attempted. Franco has just 
completed twenty years as dictator. 
Although there are those who do 
not approve of his rule, many 
Spaniards are convinced that Spain 
could never be a democracy. Con- 
tinual criticism of Franco and his 
regime is heard, but it is an inherent 
characteristic of the Spaniard to com- 
plain, and no one would ever think 
of preventing it. 


The majority of Spaniards have 
living quarters similar to our apart- 
ments. This results in the existence 
of two types of individuals, who can 
be classed as “institutions” in Spain, 
the portero and the sereno. The portero 
is a person who has charge of the 
entire apartment house. He (or some- 
times she) unlocks the main door of 
the house in the morning and locks 
it again at night. During the day he 
must keep watch that no strangers 
enter and that anyone wishing infor- 
mation concerning the tenants is 
informed. The sereno’s duties, on the 
other hand, begin at night approxi- 
mately when the portero’s end. The 
sereno is a kind of neighborhood 
policeman who at the clap of one’s 
hands comes running to unlock the . 
apartment building for those who 
need this service. The Spaniard usu- 
ally does not carry his key. It is the 
duty of the sereno to keep watch over 
the neighborhood while everyone is 
asleep. 

The wealthy Spaniards and the 
common laborers constitute two defi- 
nite social classes. However, there 
tends to be something like a middle 
class, which lives very differently 
from the way our American middle 
class does—if there is such a thing. 
It was in one of these homes that 
I lived. 

Of the two servants, previously 
mentioned, one did the grocery shop- 
ping and cooking and the other took 
care of general housework. These 
maids lived with the family and had 
their quarters, a bedroom and bath, 
in the rear of the house, the maids’ 
quarters being part of the home. 
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The senora of the house planned the 
daily program of the home, but the 
work was carried out by the maids. 
Wages for these maids were about 
two hundred pesetas (or $5) per 
month in addition to their room and 
board. With the influx of Americans 
for work on air bases, pipe lines and 
other such projects, maids are leav- 
ing the Spanish homes to. seek the 
higher wages. It is predicted that 
soon the middle-class Spaniard will 
be caring for his own home. 
Conveniences of the home are in 
no way equivalent to those of the 
American home. Electric refriger- 
ators can be purchased, but they are 
much more expensive and less mod- 
ern than in the United States. 
Usually, therefore, the middle-class 
Spanish home may be equipped with 
a small icebox. Since there are no 
super markets, purchasing is done 
daily at the various neighborhood 
stores. There are the meat market, 
the bakery, the grocery store, the 
dairy, the fruit market, the egg mar- 
ket, the fish market—all to be visited. 
All frying is done in olive oil, but 
one soon learns that there are various 
grades of olive oil with the best grade 
being practically devoid of any olive 
flavor. Contrary to what is generally 
believed, Spanish cooking is not hot 
(peppery), and good cooking is not 
greasy. At our home we had fresh 
fruit and vegetables at every meal. 
Door-to-door delivery is common. 
Banks send messengers to deliver 
notices of receipt of money; telegrams 
are thus delivered; electric bills are 
collected in this manner. The coal- 
man will daily, or on occasion less 


frequently, bring the sack of coal 
which is used in the kitchen stove. 
Most of the newer apartments also 
have piped gas, but the coal stove is 
still common. The milkman delivers 
the milk to homes in plastic bottles, 
which are immediately emptied into 
the household’s containers so they 
can be carried away. The general 
tip for all types of service is one 
peseta, approximately two and one- 
half cents. 

Heating is a problem which seems 
to matter little to the average 
Spaniard but is of great concern to 
Americans. Most homes have no 
central heating system notwithstand- 
ing the fact that the temperature 
drops below freezing many times 
during a winter. The home is heated 
by means of a brasero, a basin-like pan 
which is filled with a fuel made of 
ground olive pits which burn as 
embers. The brasero is placed under 
a round table which has a shelf near 
the floor, designed especially to hold 
the brasero. The table has a falda, or 
skirt which reaches the floor, thus 
retaining under the table all the heat 
developed by the brasero. The per- 
son keeps himself warm by sitting up 
to the table with his feet on the shelf 
near the brasero and holding the 
drape in his lap. It is amazing how 
warm this does keep one although it 
is no substitute for a furnace. 

In the apartment houses that do 
have central heating there is a prob- 
lem, too, for heat is supplied only 
between November 1 and April 1. 
If the weather turns cold either be- 
fore or after this period, which was 
the case during my stay, one simply 
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freezes for there is frequently no 
other method of heating. 

The general economic position of 
the Spaniard is somewhat puzzling. 
Rich and poor seem to attend the 
movies and theaters, and it is virtu- 
ally impossible to attend a downtown 
program without previously having 
purchased tickets. This situation is 
likewise true of the neighborhood 
movie houses, and at ticket-selling 
time lines are usually tremendous. 
This is all the more interesting since, 
although neighborhood shows gener- 
ally had seats for less than twenty- 
five cents, downtown prices were 
almost comparable to those in the 
United States. 

*‘Making ends meet” is a problem 
even so, evidently, for all except the 
wealthy few. Laborers will frequently 
be on the job by 7 a. m. and will 
still be working at dark, which may 
be as late as 9 p. m. While the 
government has some stipulations as 
to the number of hours each day that 
a man may work, I understand, this 
ruling is intended to divide the labor 
and decrease unemployment, rather 
than being designed as a protective 
labor law. Ordinarily, in the laboring 
class families not only do the husband 
and wife work, but the children, as 
well. The type of work may vary, for 
the wife can hire out as a maid, a 
sales clerk or other worker, depend- 
ing upon the level of her intelligence, 
or she may simply sell cigarettes, 
candies or newspapers in the street. 
A laborer typically goes to work with 
his small individual-sized kettle, in 
which he may have some kind of 
stew, and with an unwrapped hard 


roll sticking out of his suit or over- 
coat pocket. 

Men of middle-class families find 
ways of earning additional money to 
keep the family budget balanced. 
This is common in the field of teach- 
ing. For example, a university pro- 
fessor friend of mine not only taught 
university classes of his own but also 
was assistant instructor to another 
professor, which meant paper grad- 
ing and other such duties; taught 
classes in high school and additional 
classes in a church school; wrote 
literary articles for pay; handled 
publications for foreign countries, 
and was working on a literary project 
subsidized by the government. 

Another acquaintance of mine 
held a responsible position in a busi- - 
ness and taught classes in English at 
night. There seem to be no full-time 
instructors in either high schools or 
colleges. Each earns additional 
money in either similar or entirely 
unrelated types of work. 

This financial situation makes lot- 
teries seem a necessary and impor- 
tant part of Spanish life. Virtually 
every Spaniard plays the lottery, the 
number of times depending upon the 
individual. The usual reason given is 
that income is small and there is 
always the latent hope of winning 
one of the large sums of money. In 
this respect the concern shown by 
the government for blind persons is 
interesting. Franco has established a 
special lottery for the blind, which 
is drawn every day. Tickets are one- 
half peseta or a penny each, and the 
largest winning is about three dollars. 
This serves to assist many blind per- 
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sons who would otherwise be com- 
plete burdens on the government, 
for practically everyone buys these 
tickets. 

During my stay I sought occasions 
to visit schools on all levels, from 
first grade through college. As is true 
of the majority of educational sys- 
tems in Europe, the course work is 
much more advanced and difficult 
than in the United States. 

In the more advanced schools 
there are such courses as drawing, 
music and physical education. In 
some of the large secondary schools 
boys are taught various trades such 
as woodworking, mechanics and 
printing, and girls learn sewing and 
cooking. 





In sewing classes the girls learn to 
draft their own patterns; however, 
after cutting out the garment at 
school, they do most of the sewing 
at home. Their handwork is beauti- 
ful. In the cooking class I visited, 
which I judged to be one of the 
better ones, the instructor prepared 
the dish in question with the aid of 
four girls whom she selected for the 
day. To my amazement, the washing 
of dishes and cleaning up was done 
by a person who was hired to take 
care of all the ordinary kitchen labor. 

Boys are required to do military 
service for two years, and girls who 
intend to obtain employment cannot 
do so without being able to produce 
evidence of having completed a 
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three-month program of social serv- 
ice work. It is possible, especially in 
the latter, to buy one’s way out. The 
government is endeavoring to make 
education compulsory to at least 
fourteen years of age. In order to 
raise literacy, there was a movement 
during my stay to refuse admittance 
to movies to those who did not have 
certificates of literacy. 

A discussion of Spain would not 
be complete without mention of the 
religion of the country. Spain is a 
completely Roman Catholic country, 
and this is evident in many ways. No 
protestant religions are allowed to 
exist as groups. In the schools indica- 
tions of Catholicism are evident in 
the crucifix, which is an essential 
item of each classroom, and the 
chapel for religious convocations and 
masses. The elementary school that 
I visited, a city school, began and 
ended each class with prayers. 

This same spirit is carried out in 
everyday life and accounts for the 
great number of celebrations and 
fiestas, for which the Spaniards have 
won fame. Each group, profession or 
trade has its patron saint, and each 
day of the year is the Saint’s Day 
for some specific group, office or 
trade. Usually this occasion calls for 
at least one day of celebration, which 
will begin with mass, followed by 
whatever additional activity the 
group may desire. It is certain that 
the day will be a vacation for that 
particular group. For example, when 
the patron saint’s day for the milk- 
men arrives, there will be no milk 
delivery. One’s timing needs to be 
rather good in order to make his 


needs coincide with the daily activi- 
ties of the various groups. 

The Spaniard’s interest in the 
movies and the theater ranks high 
among his enjoyment of all types of 
popular entertainment. While the 
traditional love of bullfighting con- 
tinues, not as many are as intensely 
devoted to the sport as one might 
think. A large part of the population 
is either definitely not interested or 
even opposed. Probably a more 
popular sport at the present is foot- 
ball (soccer). Franco himself is fond 
of the sport and attended games 
much more frequently than he did 
bullfights. One of my Spanish friends 
told me that I would find all my 
compatriots at the bullfights while 
the Spaniards would be at the foot-_ 
ball games. The number of persons 
speaking English and other non- 
Spanish languages at the bullring 
verified her conviction. 

One of the favorite and least ex- 
pensive diversions of the Spaniards 
is walking. During the evening or, 
especially, on Sundays and holidays, 
the park paths are so filled that it is 
almost impossible to walk. The regu- 
lar sidewalks, too, are packed as 
these people walk in a slow, meander- 
ing way, conversing with lover, friend 
or relative. The cafe is also an im- 
portant part of the life of the 
Spaniard. Probably more questions 
have been raised and solved in cafes 
than anywhere else. 

It is impossible to describe all the 
various important celebrations in 
Spain. All Saints’ Day on November 
1 corresponds to Decoration Day in 
the United States. Members of fami- 
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lies visit the cemeteries to place 
flowers, in bouquets or designs, on 
the graves, to light candles and to 
remain in reverent prayer for their 
departed. It is deeply moving to 
witness the sincerity and devotion 
with which entire families remember 
their loved ones on this day. 

Christmas celebration is more ex- 
tended in Spain than in the United 
States since the holiday season there 
includes not only Christmas and New 
Year’s Eve but Kings’ Day on Janu- 
ary 6, as well. The first two dates are 
observed in much the same way in 
Spain as in America; Kings’ Day, 
however, is the traditional time to 
exchange gifts, and this day is espe- 
cially important to children. Mixture 
of customs is seen in the existence of 
the typical belen, the manger scene, 
along with the decorated Christmas 
tree, which has come into vogue 
within the last few years. The belens 
are in many instances real works of 
art. It is customary to visit churches, 
hospitals and other places where 
elaborately constructed belens depict 
not only the manger but often Beth- 
lehem and the surrounding country 
also. 

Mother’s Day and Father’s Day 
are also observed; however, the dates 
are not chosen arbitrarily but co- 
incide with the celebration of the 
Immaculate Conception of the 
Virgin, December 8, and St. Joseph’s 
Day, March 19. The latter date is 
the culmination of a festive week in 
Valencia which combines rather 
pagan customs with Christian ones. 

This fertile area is so wealthy that 
elaborate and expensive decorations 
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are made for the week’s celebrations, 
only to be burned on the final night. 
Groups organize to build these deco- 
rations, similar to parade floats in 
the United States, which they erect 
at street intersections or squares. The 
falla may depict some person, 
present-day condition or other idea 
and is usually of a satirical nature. 
The falla group is composed of beau- 
tiful young women and a band, all 
of whom take part in the activities 
during the celebration. Beautiful fire- 
works are displayed at night. In a 
four-hour evening parade all the falla 
groups carry flowers for the Virgin; 
thousands of flowers are displayed. 
All activity culminates and termi- 
nates on St. Joseph’s Eve, when fire 
is set to all the fallas except the one 
which has been judged the best; this 
one is burned last. 

The Semana Santa, or Holy Week, 
in Spain has been well described in 
an article in Reader’s Digest of April, 
1957. The most famous celebration 
is the one in Seville in Southern 
Spain; however, practically every 
city and hamlet has its celebration 
and parade of pasos (floats carrying 
statues of Christ or the Virgin Mary, 
brought from the churches). 

The activity at Seville is more 
elaborate than elsewhere in Spain. 
The jewels, all loaned by individuals 
to bedeck the statue of the Virgin, 
are incredible in beauty and value. 
It is supposedly good fortune to the 
individual if the Virgin wears his 
jewels. Barefoot, hooded, candle- 
bearing penitentes make an impressive 
sight as they trudge before the pasos. 
These are supported from beneath 
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by thirty to forty men who bear the 
heavy load, usually at least a ton or 
two in weight, on their shoulders. 
Another impressive celebration is 
the Corpus Christi celebration in 
Toledo in June, when the monstrance 
of the Cathedral, the Primate Church 
of Spain, is paraded through the 
streets. The entire path of the pro- 
cession is protected by an awning 
made of canvas, while from the bal- 
conies and windows of the houses on 
either side of the narrow streets are 
displayed the most beautiful of the 
household collection of tapestries, 
mantillas and other embroidery or 
hand work. The rhythmic walking 
of the paraders and the solemn group 
singing resound in a most moving 
way as the procession advances. 
The impressions reported here are 
certainly insufficient to serve as an 
adequate expression of feelings about 
Spain, for the things one cherishes 
the most are those which are most 
difficult to explain. I found the 
Spanish people kind, interested and 
interesting. Many of the things I was 
able to accomplish were done with 


their assistance and cooperation, and 
many more could have been com- 
pleted had my stay there been longer. 
The Spaniard, as I observed him, is 
not essentially an out-going person 
but rather a bit of an introvert, in 
the sense that he is generally involved 
in his own problems. This is under- 
standable when one realizes the diffi- 
culty of the majority in earning suffi- 
cient money to meet everyday needs. 

Persons planning trips to Europe 
should, by all means, include Spain 
in their itinerary. It is a fascinating 
country of contrasts: rich and poor, 
young and old, wealth and poverty, 
mountains and plains, rich land and 
waste land, desert and flood land, 
agriculture and industry. There is 
nothing which the traveler might 
desire to see that is not available to 
him. Most important of all—the 
Spaniard desires to be the perfect 
host to the American who has come 
to learn about Spain and not to brag 
about the United States. Relatively 
untouched by the typical tourist in- 
flux, Spain bids a hearty welcome 
to all. 


» 


Don’t try to have fellowship—work together for great ends 


and fellowship will come naturally. If we try to have fellowship, 


we will achieve only stilted niceties. Don’t work for fellow- 


ship, but fellowship for great causes. 


—E. Stanley Jones 
Abundant Living 


Who Will Make 
Your 
State Survey ? 


-By Vera L. Peacock 


IVE years ago it became apparent 
I to the educational leaders in 
Illinois that two major groups inter- 
ested in teacher training had grown 
so far apart in their thinking and 
understanding that they could no 
longer function efficiently in state 
curricular studies. 

The professors of what we usually 
term professional courses and those 
in the liberal arts fields were no 
longer even communicating success- 
fully to each other, and somewhere 
between them stood the school ad- 
ministrators. 

In an effort to see if all the different 
agencies primarily interested in the 
preparation of teachers could not be 
induced to work together, the State 
Office of Public Instruction and the 
University of Illinois set up a com- 
mittee to work on the problem. From 
this committee developed the 
Allerton House Conference on Edu- 
cation, a five-year survey of teaching 
at all levels in the state and a most 
interesting experiment in cooperative 
study and research. 

The findings of this survey, now 
published in a series of brochures', 
are not so interesting as the methods 


used and the by-products, so to 
speak. The education of the partici- 
pants and the increased general un- 
derstanding of the aims and methods 
of the various groups involved in 
school problems were among the 
most important results of the con- 
ference. 

The committee set up seven work 
groups: five in subject matter fields— 
English, mathematics, sciences, social 
sciences and foreign languages—and 
two, more general, to study school 
populations and the relationship be- 
tween school experiences and aca- 
demic achievement. Each group con- 
sisted of 11 to 13 persons and included 
representatives in both professional 
and content fields from the Univer- 
sity of Illinois and other state uni- 
versities, from the State Board of 
Public Instruction, from the class- 
room teachers, from the school ad- 
ministrators and from either Parent- 
Teachers Associations or the 
Association of School Boards. 

For the first two years each group 
was to visit schools chosen by lot and 





1 Correspond garding the fe and re- 

uests for its publications should be addressed to 
Aiterton House Conference on Education, 204 
Gregory Hall, University of Illinois, Urbana, Illinois. 
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to observe as closely as possible with- 
out attempting any evaluation. In- 
stead of starting with definite criteria, 
which groups of such composition 
could probably never have agreed 
upon at that point in their associa- 
tion, the members had this long 
period of adjustment and of free 
discussion of what they saw on their 
visits. Furthermore, the conference 
met as a whole two or three times 
each year and discussed various as- 
pects of educational problems. 

The personnel varied over the 
years and more lay people were in- 
vited as time went on so that the 
general meetings ran about one hun- 
dred to one hundred and twenty or 
thirty in size. Other work groups, 
organized in the same pattern as the 
first ones, were formed later in agri- 
culture; evaluation, reporting and 
promotion policies and practices; and 
counseling. 

In the meantime the work groups 
were supplementing their visits with 
wide reading in their fields and 
varied studies. The Foreign Language 
group, for example, made a statistical 
study of language distribution and 
shifts over a five-year period, based 
upon the reports in the State Office 
of Public Instruction. The next year 
this group issued a questionnaire to 
all high school principals in the state 
and another to all foreign language 
teachers. Later a check count of 
foreign language development in a 
limited number of districts was run. 
These findings were tabulated and 
added to the group analysis of the 
current foreign language situation as 
it had been observed in the schools. 


By then they were ready to make 
recommendations for the improve- 
ment of foreign language teaching in 
the public schools and for more effec- 
tive training of teachers in the field. 
The group listed the recommenda- 
tions from different groups—class- 
room teachers; administrators; pro- 
fessors of education and of languages; 
and the representatives from the 
Association of School Boards, the 
Parent-Teachers Associations and 
other lay groups. The diversified ele- 
ments within the work group were 
in sufficient agreement that no mi- 
nority report was necessary. 

This report was released to the 
whole membership of the conference 
and was criticized in a general session 
by a panel of foreign language spe- 
cialists and administrators selected 
from various parts of the state. The 
work group subsequently revised the 
report in the light of that criticism 
and of the general discussion pro- 
voked by it. Before publication the 
report was again submitted to the 
general conference and was accepted 
by it. This procedure was followed 
by all the work groups. 

Aside from specific improvements 
in various branches of education 
which may result from the group 
reports, what has the Allerton House 
Conference done for education in 
general in Illinois? 

First, it has provided an un- 
equalled education for the one hun- 
dred and twenty or thirty partici- 
pants. They learned to reach their 
criteria from a period of study, de- 
bate and prolonged contact with the 
schools of today. Everyone involved 
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modified, to a greater or lesser 
degree, the criteria he had held be- 
fore and his conception of the current 
public school situation in the state. 
Since the personnel came from all 
parts of the state and from all levels 
of teaching, some of this enlighten- 
ment will filter through to many 
school and university areas. 

Secondly, participants learned to 
understand and respect the points of 
view of educators whose areas of 
interest are different from their own. 
That does not mean agreement. In 
their conceptions of what education 
is and of how one reaches it, many 
differ profoundly, but they reached 
a working agreement. By keeping 
always in mind that their goals are 
the same—the best possible educa- 
tion for the most of the state’s chil- 
dren—they found points of agree- 
ment upon which to base their 
procedures. By keeping always in 
mind the real situation, physical and 
financial, of the schools and the 
basic problems they face, members 
were able to adjust their theoretical 
systems to fit reality. 

That does not mean abandonment 
of standards or ideals on either side. 
Where both sides compromised in 
temporary measures for practical 
reasons, they agreed very well on the 
compromise. They also saw more 
clearly the reasoning back of theories 
held by others and came to respect, 
at least, their professional integrity 
and their ultimate goals. 

The third result interests especially 
the professor of content subjects. 
When they began visiting schools, 


professors in the various fields of the 
liberal arts and sciences discovered 
that teachers and principals know 
the personnel of the extension divi- 
sions of the universities, know the 
special education personnel and those 
in. the area services—know every- 
body, in fact, except the professors 
who teach the academic subjects. 
Those they had never seen in their 
schools, and they were not especially 
eager to see them. 

The enthusiasm of these elemen- 
tary and secondary school educators 
did rise, however, as the talk went 
on, and the discussions with class- 
room teachers usually proved no less 
helpful to them than to the pro- 
fessors. The whole picture of educa- 
tion would brighten if all liberal arts 
professors visited the public schools 
regularly and established with them 
the friendly, understanding rapport 
which other areas of the universities 
enjoy with those they serve. 

The fourth result concerns the 
future. Those who participated in 
the Allerton House Conference will 
not again be satisfied with planning 
groups consisting of like-minded 
members. They will always be con- 
scious of other groups just as devoted 
to the cause of education as they 
and, probably, just as concerned 
with any basic problem under con- 
sideration. This should mean a 
broader planning base in Illinois and 
a better dissemination of knowledge 
of school affairs and interests. If so, 
the conference will have accom- 
plished its purpose with large 
dividends. 
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1958 International 


HOTEL LEAMINGTON, | MI 


PRE-CONVENTION SESSIONS 
Monday, August 11, 1958. . Meeting of the Administrative Board 
Monday evening.......... Around the World Dinner, Calhoun Beach 
Tuesday, August 12, 1958. . Meeting of the International Executive Board 
Luncheon for members of the Board 


Tuesday evening.......... Minnesota Night 
REGISTRATION | 


Tuesday, August 12, 1958—9:00 A. M. to 8:00 P. M. 
Wednesday, August 13, 1958—9:00 A. M. to 8:00 P. M. 


CONVENTION SESSIONS 
Wednesday, August 13, 1958 
9:00 A. M.—Opening Session 


Reports of President, Executive Secretary, Treasurer and | 
Editor | 


2:00 P. M.—Business Session 


Observations of Regional Directors 


Voting on amendments 


Reports of committees having business to bring before the | 
convention 


5:30 P. M.—Buffet Supper for leaders of Friday morning discussion groups 

8:00 P. M.—Symposium: ‘“‘So Many Worlds.” Education in Other Lands 
Thursday, August 14, 1958 

Morning —Sightseeing, no convention session 


1:00 P. M.—Luncheon: “Our Tribute’; Birthday Ceremony; Dr. Dora 
V. Smith, speaker 


3:30 P. M.—Consultations with international committee chairmen 
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ral | Convention 


TON, . MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


7:30 P. M.—General Session 
“‘Retirement’”—Committee on Teacher Welfare 
_ ‘Legislation’ —Committee on Legislation 
Board Friday, August 15, 1958 
7:30 A. M.—Regional Breakfasts 
9:30 A. M.—General Session 
Discussions: “Implementing Our Purposes” 
Panel Discussion: ““This We Suggest” 
2:00 P. M.—General Session 


Presentation of Four-Year Program Plan—Committee on 
Program 


Reports of committees having business to bring before the 
convention 


| 6:00 P. M.—Saint Paul Night 
wo aie | Dinner, concert and ice carnival 
Saturday, August 16, 1958 

8:00 A. M.-12 noon—Election 

8:30 A. M.—Necrology Service 

9:00 A. M.—Business Session 
re the | 1:30 P. M.—Meeting of the International Executive Board 

Sightseeing for other members 


wt 6:00 P. M.—Installation of officers 
i 7:00 P. M.—Presidents-Founders’ Banquet 
Honorable Edith Green, speaker 
POST-CONVENTION SESSION 
. Dora 


Sunday, August 17, 1958 
, 8:00 A. M.—Breakfast of the new Administrative Board 
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oon the curtain will rise on the 

biennial international conven- 
tion of the Delta Kappa Gamma 
Society. As we gather in Minneapolis 
—united in heart, in mind, in pur- 
pose—there will be before us ‘So 
Many Worlds, So Much to Do.” We 
shall come prepared to enter into 
a strong and crowded program. From 
the moment when we stand and 
reverently open the first session,’ we 
shall dedicate ourselves to the busi- 
ness of Delta Kappa Gamma. 

The hard working and tireless 
members of the Administrative Board 
and the International Executive 
Board will spend time prior to the 
convention finishing the business of 
the biennium. 

As announced earlier, we are for- 
tunate in having secured as the two 
principal speakers Dr. Dora V. Smith 
of the College of Education of the 
University of Minnesota and the 
Honorable Edith Green, United 


By Margaret Boyd 


States Representative from Oregon 
and a member of the Education and 
Labor Committee and the Interior 
and Insular Affairs Committee in 
the House. 

Important business to come before 
delegates will include the adoption of 
amendments to the Constitution, the 
election of officers, the adoption of 
the new four-year Program Plan, the 
acceptance of committee reports, the 
presentation of a significant survey 
of retired members, the revision of 
the legislative program, a candid 
appraisal of problems of expansion 
into other countries, the presentation 
of the new Publicity Manual, the 
adoption of recommendations con- 
cerning overseas scholarships and the 
announcement of scholarship win- 
ners as well as winners of the Edu- 
cator’s Award and the Achievement 
Award. 

On Wednesday evening there will 
be a program of special interest, “‘So 


** So many worlds, so much to do 


So little done, such things to be ” 


Many Worlds.” Interesting facets of 
life in several countries—their educa- 
tional systems, the position of women, 
the aspirations of their citizens—will 
be discussed by members of the 
Society who have lived and worked 
in these countries. Another high spot 
will be the discussion groups on 
Friday morning. Every member pres- 
ent will be a participant in a group 
discussing one of the seven purposes 
of the Society and how that purpose 
may be strengthened in the years 
ahead. The results of these discussions 
will be presented by able panelists 
immediately and will thus be trans- 
lated into the fabric of the Society. 


All the special social functions— 
the chorus, the decorations, the 
favors, the ceremonials, the corsages, 
the films of the new headquarters 
building and the regional meetings— 
all these things that help to make 
each convention outstanding will be 


Tennyson 


In Memoriam 


included at Minneapolis. 


We will all be eager to greet our 
Founders and to renew our loyalty 
to the ideals and purposes which 
they gave us, eager also to greet 
those who have given leadership this 
year and those who will be chosen to 
lead in the years to come. 


As we sing together the national 
anthems of Canada and the United 
States, we shall again set a pattern 
of unity which will prevail through- 
out the week and will go right on 
through into the next biennium. As 
a convention group of 1,200 to 1,400 
women representing the 48 states, 
Canada, Alaska and Hawaii, we will 
work together on the business of 
Delta Kappa Gamma; as we enlarge 
our vision of “So Many Worlds, So 
Much to Do,” the strength and the 
inspirational nature of our bond will 
be apparent. 
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Come Early---Stay Late 


By Ivy T. Boyd 
“ {OME early, stay late, then travel 

\— widely in beautiful Minnesota.” 
This is the message being beamed to 
all members of Delta Kappa Gamma 
from Tau State Organization. 

Plan to be in Minneapolis for the 
entire convention time if you pos- 
sibly can, and allow sufficient addi- 
tional time to explore places of 
beauty and interest. You may not 
agree with Nicollet that ‘“‘the land 
along the upper Mississippi is the 
garden spot of the entire valley” nor 
with a later writer who described 
southern Minnesota as “‘the choicest 
land on the globe,” but you will find 
it beautiful and teeming with re- 
sources with which man’s genius is 
working miracles. 

Perhaps you are not convention- 
minded and question the value of 
attending one of these biennial gath- 
erings. Put your questions to those 
who have participated in one or 
more. You will find few who would 
willingly forego the experience. Not 
only the pleasure and profit derived 
from fine programs, excellent 


speakers and participants and impor- 
tant business sessions and not alto- 
gether the recurring thrill of tradi- 
tional ceremonies and functions can 
account for this sense of urgency. 
Probably the most personal and long-» 
lasting memories of conventions of 
the past are those of old friendships 
renewed, new ones formed and of 
fellowship on 4 wider scale in Delta 
Kappa Gamma than is possible in 
any other way. 

Join hundreds of your sisters in 
Minneapolis! A warm welcome 
awaits you and a good convention. 

What makes a convention good? 
A reason for being; careful planning 
and preparation for comfort, con- 
venience, accomplishment and 
pleasure; and your maximum partici- 
pation in all events—all these are 
needed to provide a convention that 
will be worth all the work and ex- 
pense required. Note that nearly 
every event is open to all members. 
Even meetings of the International 
Executive Board are open; only their 
luncheon is for Board members alone. 
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Of these elements of a good con- 
vention the first is readily apparent. 
Now when our profession, our 
schools, even our concepts of educa- 
tion are under fire, there is every 
reason for us to convene, confer and 
consult about ways by which our 
sturdily growing membership of more 
than sixty-two thousand key women 
teachers can make more significant 
contributions toward accomplishing 
our seven purposes. 

The international officers and 
committees have been diligent in 
charting the program and planning 
the business and ceremonial phases 
of the convention. Meanwhile, chap- 
ters and members in Tau State are 
at work on their share of making the 
1958 convention a good one from 
the moment you arrive until, re- 
luctantly, we see you off on your 
wider travels or your return trip. 

Read the following description of 
some of our plans; then cut out, fill 
in and mail promptly those various 
registration blanks you will find in 
the April and May issues of the News. 


Come Early 


Come by plane, train, bus, private 
car, helicopter or rocket—but come! 
If you arrive by Monday afternoon, 
you will be in time to enjoy a fabu- 
lous evening planned for you at the 
Calhoun Beach Hotel. Lake Calhoun 
is one of the chain of lakes within the 
city that help make Minneapolis so 
beautiful. Chartered buses will take 
you from the convention head- 
quarters, the Hotel Leamington, to 
the shore of lovely Lake Calhoun. 
As you enter the hotel ballroom, you 


will receive a visa which will desig- 
nate the country which will be your 
destination, i. e. the table where you 
will be seated. 

Each table will be decorated in 
the authentic manner of a given 
country and presided over by a 
hostess who knows and loves that 
country. The buffet will feature foods 
of many lands, recipes for which are 
even now being tested in Minneapolis 
kitchens and by the hotel staff. The 
program, in which Radio and TV 
Station WTCN will participate, will 
be keyed to the theme as will the 
audience participation game, for 
which the winner at each table will 
receive a prize. Come early! You 
will be glad you did. 

If Monday is premature for you, 
then be certain to arrive Tuesday in 
order to share in the evening of fun 
and entertainment in the lovely Hall 
of States. Since our state is this year 
celebrating its centennial, Tuesday 
will honor not just Minneapolis nor 
even the Twin Cities, but will be 
“Minnesota Night.” Details about 
the evening are still a closely guarded 
secret, but with three out-of-state 
chapters participating and a past 
state president in charge it is certain 
to be an interesting evening. The 
International Executive Board, 
weary from day-long meetings, will 
be glad to join the hundreds of you 
who will be gathered there. 


Mid-Week 


With Wednesday, life will take on 
the more serious aspects of conven- 
tion business. There will be many 
general sessions and group meetings, 








all carefully planned to provide all 
delegates with opportunities (and 
obligations) to attend and participate. 
Pleasantly punctuating the outline of 
business will be the always impres- 
sive traditional ceremonies and spe- 
cial functions for each of which Tau 
State is striving to provide the proper 
setting and atmosphere. In the case 
of the Birthday Luncheon on Thurs- 
day, for example, Minnesota mem- 
bers are proud that Dr. Dora V. 
Smith, state honorary member, is to 
be the speaker. 

The Regional Breakfasts on Friday 
are the only ones of the meal- 
functions about which no plans have 
been permitted to leak. Bemidji, 
which claims the legendary Paul 
Bunyan as its very own, is in charge 
of the breakfasts, assisted by 
Alexandria. Even the convention 
chairman has been told, ‘‘Don’t 
worry about the breakfasts. Remem- 


ber, Paul Bunyan could dry up lakes _ 
and move mountains. Just leave 
everything to Paul and to us!” We 
shall see on Friday morning what the 
immortal P. B., Bemidji and Alex- 
andria will provide. 

Thursday morning and Saturday 
afternoon will be free for sightseeing, 
shopping, visiting or whatever you 
like. Special tours have been ar- 
ranged by the committee and so 
scheduled that you will be able to 
take all of the first three. The fourth, 
the hoped-for tour of the new General 
Mills Building, is at this time (mid- 
March) impossible to schedule be- 
cause the building is so new; the 
famous Betty Crocker Kitchens are 
not quite complete; and the requests 
for tours are so numerous. For you 
who prefer sightseeing on your own 
the committee will have many sug- 
gestions. 
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Stay Late 


Friday and Saturday events you 
will surely not want to miss. Not 
only will you wish to enjoy the more 
intimate fellowship with others of 
your region at the breakfasts on Fri- 
day and to participate in the busi- 
ness and program features, but you 
will also certainly anticipate the 
pleasures of “St. Paul Night.” 

For many years hundreds of resi- 
dents and mid-west visitors have en- 
joyed the unique summer entertain- 
ment provided at the St. Paul Audi- 
torium: a pop concert and an ice 
skating revue presented thrice week- 
ly. Fortunately, St. Paul members 
have been able to arrange for Delta 
Kappa Gammas to have ring-side 
tables, literally, for this occasion. The 
inter-city trip will be made by char- 
tered bus, and—but let the chairman 
of the committee explain: 

‘The dinner will be served in style 
in the choice, reserved-seat section 
around three sides of the arena. The 
pop concert offers a triple treat— 
singers, orchestra and ice-skaters in 
summer’s truly unique entertain- 
ment. The orchestra has a wide 
repertoire; the singers are all excel- 
lent; the young skaters are sponsored 
by the St. Paul Figure Skating Club, 


some of them only ‘tot-high.’ Stanley 
Judson flies over from London to 
direct the ice shows, which are based 
on an operetta, a musical show or 
a nationality.” 

This entertainment has been a 
prime convention persuader, espe- 
cially since being featured in Holiday 
magazine. We hope that everyone 
will share this experience in St. Paul. 


Suddenly, It?s Over 


Finally, Saturday comes—Satur- 
day with its last feverish adjustments 
and arrangements. Comes, at last, 
the crowning event of convention 
week. A mingling of varied impres- 
sions and emotions—the lovely 
gowns, the beautiful setting, the in- 
stallation of the officers, the Presi- 
dents’ procession, the mixed feelings 
of paying farewell tributes to a loved 
president and welcoming a new 
leader; the address by a distinguished 
Congresswoman, Representative 
Edith Green of Portland, Oregon— 
climaxes an evening no one will ever 
forget. 


Come early, Delta Kappa 
Gammas; stay late; then wander 
about, savoring the beauty, the 
friendliness and the hospitality of our 
great North Star State. 
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\\ JUMEROUS articles in professional 
.\ journals deal with individual 
differences and the need for teachers 
to understand children in order to 
provide adequately for these dif- 
ferences. 

Teachers of children and adoles- 
cents are constantly encouraged to 
learn as much as possible about their 
pupils as a basis for better under- 
standing of their needs and interests. 
Cumulative and anecdotal records; 
health records; results of intelligence, 
personality and achievement tests; 
interviews; interest inventories and 
home visitation are suggested and 
used as avenues toward achieving 
this understanding. 

All well and good. We all heartily 
concur with this need for a better 
understanding of children. However, 
search as one may, comparable arti- 
cles addressed to teachers at the 
college level cannot be found. Per- 
haps it is assumed that those working 
with adults do not need, to the same 
degree, this awareness and percep- 
tion. Many may think it unnecessary 
to consider individual differences, 
emotional and social problems and 
home backgrounds of adult students 
and the effect these factors may have 
on learning. 

Virtually all of the children of all 
of the people are now enrolled in 
elementary schools in the United 


By Dorothy Reed Peckham 


States. We are approaching this state 
in the colleges of the nation. As Paul 
Woodring says in New Directions in 
Teacher Education, ‘‘Universal free 
education has been extended upward 
until today education through the 
high school is available to nearly all 
American youth, and college educa- 
tion is available to an ever-increasing 
number, which now approaches half 
the age group.” 

No longer are institutions of higher 
learning isolated ivory towers cater- . 
ing to the chosen few. Whether we 
like it or not, the facts must be 
faced. It is not the purpose of this 
article to condemn or defend the 
recent trend toward liberalizing col- 
legiate standards in order to make 
it possible for almost all who so desire 
to obtain college degrees. Instead, 
since students are flooding the col- 
leges and the universities, this great 
influx makes it imperative that 
college teachers at least recognize the 
necessity for a better understanding 
of their students. 

Just as there is a wide range of 
ability among pupils in almost every 
elementary class, so college instruc- 
tors face classes of great divergency 
in academic background, in knowl- 
edge of the so-called fundamentals, 
in ability to express themselves orally 
and in writing, and in ability to 
assimilate college course materials. 
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This diversity is particularly acute 
and apparent at Los Angeles State 
College since many students have 
received high school and/or some 
college work in other states. The 
heterogeneity of the college popula- 
tion reflects the total population of 
this large metropolitan area of Los 
Angeles. 

Let us refer specifically to students 
enrolled in the Division of Education 
and seeking a credential to teach in 
the state of California. Some type of 
screening is imperative, for the fu- 
ture welfare of both the student and 
the profession. We are prone to think 
of screening as “‘weeding out” those 
who, for some reason, seem unfit or 
undesirable teacher candidates. This 
is an erroneous and limited impres- 
sion, for certainly screening should 
be thought of as recruiting and en- 
couraging those who are good teacher 
candidates. In reality this process is 
a way of showing consideration for 
the student, although at this stage in 
his preparation he may not think of 
it in this way. 

If such a process takes place early 
in the professional sequence, a stu- 
dent may be spared future heartaches 
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and disappoint- 


- re — en ments as well as 
Re | time and money 
a > 44 invested. At Los 
, } \ Xe Angeles State 


College a one 
unit course, In- 
troductions to 
Credentials Pro- 
| gram, is taken 
in the first se- 
mester of the 
junior year. This course serves as a 
screening program as well as an in- 
troduction to education. School and 
College Ability Tests, including 
verbal and quantitative tests; a 
speech test; writing proficiency tests; 
a medical test, including physical 
examination, chest x-ray and audi- 
ometer test, are administered during 
class time. Students having deficien- 
cies in one or more of the skill areas 
are counseled into certain courses 
designed to meet their needs. 

Only after satisfying the require- 
ments of this introductory course are 
students formally admitted into the 
Education Division. Actually, the 
number of those who are not ad- 
mitted is quite small. 

The final evaluation of the students 
in the introductory course is not 
recorded as a letter grade but in 
terms of “Credit,”’ “Incomplete,” or 
“No Credit.” The student is aware 
of the reasons for an incomplete and 
knows what courses to take to change 
this to “Credit.” He has two se- 
mesters in which to remove defi- 
ciencies before starting his directed 
teaching. “‘No Credit” is given rarely 
but is necessary in some cases where 
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students’ low ratings on a number of 
tests and/or personality problems 
make it advisable to counsel them 
out of the teacher education pro- 
gram. When this does happen, the 
student is referred to the excellent 
counseling and guidance service, 
where every attempt is made to assist 
him in finding a more suitable 
vocation. 

Certainly, this initial course is not 
thought of as the end of the screen- 
ing. A cumulative folder is set up 
for each student while he is taking 
the course, and additional informa- 
tion is added as it appears. These 
records are housed in a central office 
and, while they are, of course, confi- 
dential, teachers have access to them 
and find them of great value in 
understanding and helping the stu- 
dent in his subsequent work. 

Teachers of foundation and 
methods courses have opportunity in 
relatively small classes to know indi- 
vidual students well, to counsel with 
them and to evaluate with them 
their potentialities for teaching. Here 
personality as well as academic 
achievement is an important factor 
for consideration. Through group 
work, oral and written reports, dem- 
onstrations, field trips and commit- 
tees, the instructor can appraise the 
student’s skill in working with others, 
in assuming responsibility, in sharing 
ideas, in planning and presenting 
lessons and in holding the interest 
of his audience. 

An important part of the methods 
course, taken the semester prior to 
directed teaching, is the one-half day 
each week spent in observing and 


participating in a public school class- 
room. This experience preceding 
directed teaching is invaluable to the 
student and to those who attempt 
to guide him and to evaluate his 
potentials for teaching. 

Since the students of one methods 
teacher are assigned to not more than 
four schools for this observation, it is 
possible for him to visit each school, 
talk with the observation teachers 
concerning the work of the students, 
see the students in the classroom 
situation and acquaint the teachers 
with the kinds of activities each is 
prepared to do. Before such face-to- 
face contacts were established, fre- 
quently students were prematurely 
assigned responsibilities such as 
teaching three-group reading or a 
multi-text social studies lesson. The 
observation teacher’s understanding 
of the college program and the pur- 
poses of the observation and par- 
ticipation certainly makes for better 
relations between the public schools 
and the training institution, as well 
as saving the student from frustrating 
and unsuccessful experiences. 

All of the foregoing may impress 
the reader as a program primarily 
concerned with eliminating the unfit 
and undesirable candidate for the 
teacher education program. Actually 
it is a way of showing consideration, 
understanding and interest in the 
student’s future welfare and happi- 
ness. Through more adequate and 
complete understanding of students’ 
problems, many fine teachers can be 
saved for the profession. 

At Los Angeles State College, as 
at many colleges and universities 
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perhaps, the student body is chrono- 
logically older than the average was 
a decade ago. On the whole they are 
mature, serious persons, many hold- 
ing jobs and supporting families as 
well as attending classes. Many stu- 
dents work at night and take day 
classes. Teachers and other daytime 
workers flood the campus to take 
advantage of the extended day pro- 
gram, in which classes are offered 
from 4 to 10 p. m. 

Students hurry from jobs to make 
4 o’clock classes and often remain 
on the campus for later classes. These 
usually extend through several hours, 
and a student may be taking two 
courses in the same evening. It is 
conceivable that some may not have 
time for even a snack between job 
and classes. Instructors who have 
tried the experiment find that it pays 
dividends in terms of alertness and 
interest to schedule a coffee break 
and allow students to finish their 
refreshments in the classroom after 
the class is resumed. In fact, some 
instructors believe so strongly in the 
principle that college students, like 
children, need nutrition that they 
arrange for a committee to prepare 
coffee and serve food during the 
class time. 

Other attendant problems of these 
ambitious people who hurry from 
job to classroom were unknown on 
campuses a few years ago. While it is 
our aim to uphold academic stand- 
ards and not to excuse poor work, 
one cannot overlook the fact that 
many students could do far better 
were they not employed outside of 
school hours. Unavoidable absences 


due to illness, job requirements and 
family responsibilities, while deplor- 
able if extensive, must be under- 
stood. The student does not want to 
miss class and regrets the necessity 
for doing so, but demands of family 
and job leave him no alternative. 

Directed teaching, taken during 
the last semester of the college work, 
is the culmination of the teacher 
training program. Students are coun- 
seled from the first to try to look 
ahead and arrange their work load 
in order to leave as much time as 
possible for student teaching. Some, 
however, do work at outside jobs 
during this time. Again, considera- 
tion here does not imply that in- 
structors will approve below standard 
work, but acquaintance with the 
student’s situation leads to greater 
understanding of his problems and, 
perhaps, to suggestions that will help 
in the solution of some of them. 
Everything possible is done, both by 
the college supervisor and by the 
training school where the student is 
teaching, to orient him gradually to 
the total school and to his particular 
classroom, to put him at ease and to 
make the experience a rich and 
pleasant one. 

Many of these students are taking 
college work in the face of almost 
insurmountable obstacles and are 
still able to do fair to average work. 
Instructors must look beyond the 
immediate present and try to assess 
the worth of these students in terms 
of their future contribution to the 
teaching profession. 

Emotional problems unlike those 
of a decade ago beset the college 
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student of today. In that era perhaps 
the most serious problem facing some 
of the young women was whether or 
not they would receive bids to certain 
sororities. Today counselors hear 
problems concerned with divorce, 
custody of children, child care and 
finance. These students are to be 
admired for their perseverance in the 
face of frustrating problems attend- 
ant to living in a large metropolis. 
Even the freeways over which hun- 
dreds travel to the campus can cause 


tension and often provide a valid 
excuse for late entrance to class. 

This is not a plea to condone any 
alibi nor to commiserate with stu- 
dents over their hard lots. It is in- 
tended as a statement of some of the 
facts confronting college instructors 
that must be taken into consideration 
if we believe that understanding and 
attention to individual differences 
are worthy aims—not only for the 
elementary and secondary schools 
but for all levels of education. 


As teachers and administrators educate children in the age 


of science, the effect will be twofold: by sharpening their use 


of natural mental abilities, teachers will be protecting future 


generations from tyranny of the mind; and by protecting 


them from tyranny of the mind, they gird them against 


tyranny of totalitarianism. 


—Charles H. Tennyson 


Texas Outlook, December, 1957 
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By Hilda Weir 


\. JEAR the country road, around 
| \ the bend in the creek and at 
least a half mile from any of the 
neighboring farmhouses stands Silver 
Creek School. A mere passerby is 
more intent on crossing the bridge- 
less creek than on looking at the low 
frame schoolhouse; but the teacher’s 
eyes looked beyond the muddy pud- 
dles in the road, past the shallow 
water to the ugly, little white frame 
building. 

She had come alone the first day 
of school. She had never seen the 
building, nor any of the children, 
until she drove through the woods 
and suddenly came upon the school. 
One look at the drabness of the place 
and she felt weak, discouraged and 
sick of a job not even begun. 

The building was small—one room 
schoolhouses usually are—with a 


porch across the front. A hand pump 
was to the right of the school; to the 
left was the dark, wet swamp. During 
the rainy weather, as the teacher 
later discovered, the tangled swamp 
sent its muddy waters out across the 
country road; but when the rains 
stopped and water became scarce, 
the swamp sucked up its moisture 
and left the road dry and cracked 
and pale. At the rear of the building 
three tall, straight pine trees stretched 
upward. Somehow their gauntness 
increased the teacher’s loneliness. 
Parking her car at the side of the 
school, she walked straight to the 
only door of the building. She 
thought she smiled at the eager, ex- 
pectant children; but the children 
thought she looked at the door, the 
freshly painted porch, a broken win- 
dow pane—at everything, but not 
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at them. 

Inside the building she stopped, 
too much aware of the two dozen 
children, who had followed her in. 
Timidly and without directions the 
children found their seats, knowing 
that the first grade children sit near 
the windows in the smallest seats and 
that the few boys and girls who go 
as far as the sixth grade sit next to 
the blackboard in the very largest 
seats. 

The coal stove had recently been 
set up, the floors swept and the 
blackboards and windows washed. 
At the back of the room was a small 
platform. A picture of George Wash- 
ington and a map of the United 
States hung on the wall. The big 
cupboard, which stood in the corner, 
contained a set of encyclopedias, a 
cake of soap, a bottle of turpentine, 
some dusting cloths, erasers, chalk 
and a paddle. 

A little girl, barely five years old, 
seated next to the window, looked 
up and smiled at the teacher. A big 
boy next to the blackboard kicked 
his foot loudly against the wall. 
School had begun, and the teacher 
had work to do. 

That day and the following day 
and all the days that the teacher was 
there, she stood before the children 
wanting to change them, wanting to 
change the school. The first grade 
children’s desks were too large for 
them; their tiny bare feet missed the 
floor by several inches. Gloria, an 
eight-year-old girl, needed a First 
Reader. She had finished her Baby 
Ray primer, but there was no money 
at Gloria’s home for school books. 


The Knowles children were al- 
ways a source of worry. Their father 
had a habit of leaving home for 
weeks at a time—not that he was any 
help to the family when he was there. 
The mother, well-meaning but hope- 
lessly ignorant, had no idea of how 
to get food from the rich soil that 
surrounded her small, unpainted 
house; she depended entirely on the 
gardens of her more ambitious neigh- 
bors for fresh vegetables. Food was 
always scarce at the Knowles home. 

Pearlie was the oldest of the three 
Knowles children. It was she who 
stayed after school to sweep the 
building, erase the boards and empty 
the wastebaskets. While they were 
alone, she told the teacher much of 
the life of the community, but noth-- 
ing of the empty cupboard at home 
nor of her longing for a new dress. 

Pearlie had no hopes of ever be- 
coming beautiful. She had been born 
an ugly duckling; and adolescence, 
bringing uneven growth, had not 
helped her appearance. Her color- 
less eyes were too small; her colorless 
hair was too straight and thin. Pearlie 
was hungry and looked hungry, not 
only for food but for possessions. She 
had the same wistful expression when 
she looked at a bright piece of jewelry 
that she had when the child next to 
her pulled a big, yellow orange out 
of his pocket. One Monday she did 
not come to school, and the teacher 
learned that she had spent the week- 
end in the county jail because the 
temptation to take a gold watch had 
been more than she could stand. 

The duties of the teacher in a 
country school include more than 
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hearing the classes from the first 
through the sixth grade. Her working 
hours are longer than the hours from 
eight to four, spent in the school- 
house. When the Knowleses were 
hungry, it was the teacher who ar- 
ranged for the other children to bring 
extra food for them. Each morning 
when all the newspaper-wrapped 
lunches were placed on a table at the 
back of the platform, there were 
lunches for the Knowleses: one for 
Pearlie; one for Talmadge, named 
for the governor of Georgia; one for 
baby Mary, whose bare feet did not 
touch the floor. 

When Mr. Brown died, the neigh- 
bors came to the teacher, and she 
made all the arrangements. When 
Billie Redmond was hit by a baseball 
bat, knocking out two teeth and 
splitting his lower lip, it was the 
teacher who took him ten miles to a 
doctor. The old doctor sewed the lip 
quickly, but the time passed slowly 
for the teacher who held the boy’s 
hand. 

At four o’clock, after school had 
been dismissed, she often stayed in 
the schoolroom, planning games and 
refreshments for some party the 
young people would be giving over 
the week-end. Night time found the 
teacher tired, but before going to bed 
she sometimes took a lesson in tap- 
dancing in order to be able to show 
the children the new step the next 
day at school. 

A play and a program in which 
every pupil was to have a part were 
planned for the end of school. The 
country people came from miles 
around, crowding the little white 


schoolhouse, standing in the school 
yard, sitting in automobiles, buggies 
and wagons. 

The large boys and girls gave the 
play, “A Better Mousetrap.” They 
said their lines in a sing-song tone, 
completely forgetting the “‘expres- 
sion” that the teacher had spent 
many hours trying to teach to them. 
Between acts the other children gave 
readings or danced. 

There was Pearlie—Pearlie in her 
new yellow voile dress, holding her 
knees rigid and swinging her long, 
lanky legs in a tap-dance, her tightly 
rolled hair bobbing up and down 
with every movement. Her colorless 
eyes picked up a new light from the 
kerosene lamp, and the teacher was 
blinded by the happiness in her face. 

The last day of school came, and 
the teacher looked past the dried-up 
mud puddles in the road. She looked 
past the cracked, dry earth and saw 
the eager children waiting for her. 
Although days had passed since the 
last rain, the warm weather had 
encouraged a few patches of grass to 
grow close to the water pump. The 
children had swept the school yard, 
and she could still see the patterns 
left by the gallberry brush brooms on 
the white, hot sand. Several black 
and white hens, from no one knew 
where, were scratching about the 
clear sand, awaiting the noon lunch. 

The last day of school! A sad day 
for country children who leave school 
and go into the cotton fields. They 
stood on the porch and around the 
doorstep, eager for the last day to 
begin, dreading its end. 

That day, as on all the other days, 
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the teacher stood before the children, 
wanting to do something for them, 
wanting to change them. She wanted 
to get Gloria a Second Reader; 
Charles, who was a good student, 
needed to go to high school. The 
feet of the children in the first row 
touched the floor now, but the 
teacher knew that next fall other 
little feet would be dangling, not 
quite reaching the floor. 

When school was out that last 
day, the teacher locked the cupboard, 
said goodbye and drove away. She 
stopped at the edge of the swamp, at 


the bend of the road and looked 
back. Through her wet eyelashes the 
children seemed blurred and strange 
against the white frame schoolhouse: 
toothless Billie Redmond; little 
Gloria, clutching her First Reader 
and crying; Pearlie, wanting a gold 
watch; Charles, dreaming of going 
to high school. 

The picture cleared. The teacher 
looked up at the tall pine trees until 
she felt secure and unafraid, but she 
never looked again at the children 
waving goodbye to her from the 
porch of Silver Creek School. 


There is a time in every man’s education when he arrives 


at the conviction ... that he must take himself for better or 


for worse as his portion, that though the wide universe is full 


of good, no kernel of nourishing corn can come to him but 


through his toil bestowed upon that plot of ground which is 


given to him to till. 


—Ralph Waldo Emerson 





ODAY, as never before, organized 

services in guidance and counsel- 
ing are provided for the public of the 
United States. However, while we 
increasingly concern our individual 
and social consciences with the prob- 
lems of students and parents, we 
continue to ignore, in the main, the 
problems of members of teaching 
staffs. 

Teachers are people; and, like 
people, they have problems. The 
student-centered problem, however, 
is obvious and demands attention; 
whereas the teacher-centered prob- 
lem oftentimes seems so difficult that 
few dare to meditate upon it. 

George Lyman Kittredge of 
Harvard when asked why he had not 
completed his doctorate replied, 
‘But who, sir, knows enough to ad- 
minister it?’ Indeed, some may won- 
der, who knows enough to administer 
the counseling of the teacher? 

Basically this is an age of service. 
We no longer wash our own cars; we 





Arthur Jersild’s book When Teachers Face Themselves 
was recommended by Dr. Luther Raymond Taff, 
assistant professor in the School of Education, of the 
University of North Carolina. Professor Taff was most 
helpful in giving background for this article. 
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no longer do our own baking—we 
have caterers; we have professional 
washers of windows; we have pro- 
fessional mechanics. This era of serv- 
ice has spilled over into the educa- 
tional community. 

Near the time of World War I, 
with the discovery of the new tools— 
psychology, Freudian analysis, test- 
ing—personnel services sprang up, 
particularly in war activities and 
business. Testing rapidly grew in 
favor in the public schools. Student 
personnel services in the colleges, 
begun before World War II, were 
demanded by returning servicemen, 
who had grown accustomed in mili- 
tary life to such counseling. 

Psychological tools are needed to 
meet the growing complexity of life. 
Since the last war, schools have 
needed ever more resources in order 
to cope with the constantly growing 
number of students. While personnel 
work in America—both in industry 
and education—has grown with 
amazing rapidity, we are merely at 
the beginning. We will continue to 
increase our personnel services for 
students as the years go by, for stu- 
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dent personnel work is here to stay. 
But what of counseling for teachers? 
One difficulty with giving teachers 
opportunity for guidance is that in 
the public view teachers should not 
need guidance. As C. W. Gordon (3), 
discussing strains under which 
teachers work, says, ““The success 
ideology of the school states that 
‘successful teachers do not have prob- 
lems’; therefore the most disturbing 
problems of the teacher tend to be 
regarded as unique to his situation 
and are therefore private.” 
Although, like the weather, little 
has been done about the problems of 
the teacher, much has been said 
about them (7). They have been 
classified in terms of family life, love, 
home, leisure activities, health, 
aesthetic satisfactions (2), inferiority 
and superiority, living accommoda- 
tions, work conditions, climate, 
orientation, social outlet, respect and 
understanding (4), professional work 
centered about the teaching situa- 
tion, satisfaction on the job, money, 
administrative difficulties, getting 
ahead, competitiveness, fulfillment of 
yearnings toward wonder and rever- 
ence (8), relation to pupils and rela- 
tion to community. According to 
Florence Greenhoe Robbins, Jean 
Grambs and others, the teacher is 
“in the community but not of it.” (1) 
The teacher is at once on two sides 
of her desk. She is a faculty member, 
who resides in the macrocosm, a 
person interested in a search for per- 
sonal growth. At the same time she 
resides in the microcosm, interested 
in the development and evolution of 
students within the classroom. She is 


intellectually curious; therefore, she, 
too, is the student. She is alternately 
the scapegoat Ichabod and the saint- 
ly Miss Dove. Meantime, she is the 
educational leader. (4) 

Herbert A. Thelen states that 
whereas in past decades we knew the 
role of the teacher it is impossible to 
know it now when approaches are so 
varied: “‘subject-centered,”’ ‘‘student- 
centered,’ ‘‘teacher-centered,”’ 
“community-centered,” ‘“‘functions- 
of-living-centered.’’ Besides being 
missionaries to parents and other 


groups, teachers are “guides,” “group 
members,” ‘‘leaders,’”’ ‘“‘counselors,”’ 
“experts,” ““methodologists,” “‘repre- 
sentatives of the community,” ‘‘our- 


selves.’ (9) 

Furthermore, there is difficulty in 
that the range of subject matter and - 
the scholarly appurtenances thereto 
are complicated. No longer is Greek 
the language of scholars, and no 
longer does vulgar Latin contain 
almost all that is known of western 
thought. (6) We have much ado to 
know ourselves. 

Faced with all these problems, the 
teacher may need some sort of coun- 
seling. An interesting book, When 
Teachers Face Themselves, has been 
written by Arthur T. Jersild (5), 
based upon a study made under the 
sponsorship of the Horace Mann- 
Lincoln Institute of School Experi- 
mentation. The author has surveyed 
1,032 teachers and students; has held 
personal conferences with 80 persons 
desiring help; has surveyed teachers’ 
problems, using answers from 229 
questionnaires; has made use of lec- 
tures and discussions. 
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With insight and acumen Mr. 
Jersild concludes that teachers need 
help in gaining self-knowledge. Ac- 
cording to the study teachers may, 
possibly, have anxieties comparable 
to those of their students, 48 per cent 
of whom at the elementary level have 
been shown by studies to be mal- 
adjusted. He would have teachers 
conquer their anxieties about their 
problems and substitute compassion. 

The subjects of the study described 
above felt that there are possibly 
four methods by which society can 
help human beings in self-under- 
standing: 1. workshops or special 
classes; 2. discussions, wherein the 
subject could choose the degree of 
intensity, within the problem, where 
he might, or might not, make com- 
mitments; 3. psychological services— 
but these the teachers considered as 
being applicable to their students 
and not to themselves; 4. group 
therapy. More than half of the per- 
sons questioned desired discussion of 
personal and emotional problems or 
group therapy or both. 

These findings may indicate that 
while teachers wish help in realiza- 
tion of their potentialities they do 
not necessarily feel a need for stylized 
counseling services. If supervisors, 
assistant principals, principals and 
superintendents are persons endowed 
with God-given wisdom, they should 
serve, as wise and understanding 
administrators always have served, 
as guides and friends to their teachers. 
This informal counseling structure 
would presuppose that such adminis- 
trative persons would refer to experts 
those individual teachers for whom 


medical and psychiatric treatment 
might seem indicated. 

One of the far-reaching move- 
ments in America today is that of 
improving superior-subordinate rela- 
tionships, whereby the superior has 
become, in part, counselor for help- 
ing his people in their developments. 
This trend, noted in business and 
industry, is applicable to the super- 
visor, principal and superintendent. 
If fine, trained, intelligent men and 
women have large enough staffs, 
they, as persons of good will, are in 
position to ameliorate many situa- 
tions and to work constructively with 
teachers. 

Furthermore, there are opportuni- 
ties for growth and self-knowledge, 
long available to teachers, through 
extension services, workshops, super- 
visory visits and in-service training 
programs. These well-tried devices 
can supplement discussion groups 
and group therapy for personal and 
emotional issues. It is possible that 
interested groups and foundations 
could be asked to experiment and 
undertake research in this area of 
counseling for teachers. 

While it could be assumed that 
the teacher should be sufficiently 
mature—whatever the word may 
mean—to perform competent teach- 
ing and enriched living without coun- 
seling or, if a lack be felt, to seek 
counseling independently, this as- 
sumption is unrealistic. It is doubt- 
less true that teachers need counsel- 
ing in very nearly the same propor- 
tion as do students. All persons need 
wise and loving advice, judgment 
and friendship. Since these often- 
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times are lacking to the troubled 
individual, it quite well may be that 
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By Margaret Evans Caldwell 


I cried: ““Oh, God of silence, night and stars, 

How lie about my feet the broken beams 

Of all the things earth gives and earth esteems! 
The storm has struck; the flaming fagot chars 
The last remaining timber. Deep the scars 

Are cut across my life, as all one deems 

Worth striving for, in havoc falls. Great dreams 


Are shattered—swept away like meteors 


yp? 


My spirit backward drew from all that seems 
To bind us fast to earth’s dull melody. 
My anguish-stricken soul caught beckoning gleams 
And, listening, knew that this is God’s decree: 
“‘Up through the ruins of thy earthly dreams 
Behold the stars of immortality !”’ 
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By Margaret Boyd 





The season of state conventions is upon us. We shall soon be 
having our special Founders’ Day Tribute. On both of these 
occasions we shall be paying honor to our twenty-nine years of 
achievement. Now let us look to the future. 

To look back is comparatively easy. There are safety and security 
in a record that is well-known to us. Looking ahead is more difficult. 
At times prophesy is even risky. 

How far ahead shall we look? Let us take a nice round number— 
ten. Most of us have the ability to fashion ten years in imagination 
and the health and strength to be on hand to see the outcome. 

What kind of a Society in what kind of a world will we have in 
1968? Of one thing we may be certain: there will be a great increase 
in travel—perhaps the earth will be linked with other planets. In 
medicine there will be new remedies; in industry, new develop- 
ments; in science, new discoveries; in education, changes in organi- 
zation, curriculum and techniques. There will be continued striving 
after excellence—excellence in the preparation of teachers, excel- 
lence in performance by these teachers. There will be greater skill 
in meeting the needs of the individual, enriched learning for the 
gifted, more satisfying experiences for the slow. 

There will be new teaching materials and more of them—more 
books, more models, more radio, more television. There will be 
equipment not yet known nor discovered. However, at the end of 
this next decade, as in the present 1958, we shall realize that there 
is no substitute for that priceless person, “‘a good teacher.” 

For this teacher we are maintaining and strengthening this 
organization which we call our Delta Kappa Gamma Society. In 
the next ten years what shape and direction shall our growth take? 

I see us concerned, and rightly so, with the machinery of Delta 
Kappa Gamma, with our committees and their opportunities. I see 
our Committee on Finance giving attention to our needs with 
particular reference to the needs of committees. Our Committee 
on Teacher Welfare will have a vital program as we study the 
means of rewarding excellence in teaching, the problems of retire- 
ment, the status of women. 

I see our members using their talents, their skills, their abilities 
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in many areas of legislation. Our women will be advancing in their 
profession, assisted by graduate study through an enlarged scholar- 
ship program. I see us making more vital our expansion into other 
countries. Certainly more chapters in Canada will be organized; 
perhaps by 1968, chapters in the Philippines, Norway and other 
countries will be organized and working efficiently. 

Our seventh purpose, “...to become intelligent, functioning 
members of a world society” will commit us to working more closely 
with the United Nations, UNESCO, the World Confederation of 
Organizations of the Teaching Profession. ““To promote genuine 
spiritual fellowship throughout the world,” we shall have enlarged 
our overseas scholarship projects, including not only teachers com- 
ing to the United States but also women within our Society who 
wish to gain a deeper understanding of our profession through 
study and travel abroad. If such opportunities for study can be 
extended to more women, there is no doubt that we shall achieve 
better international understanding and hasten world peace. 

Have I predicted too much? Too little? I can only say that if we 
remain strong and united, these things and many more can come 
to pass. 


‘It (the public school) must provide opportunities for 
all—opportunities to succeed, to excel, or to fail—for 
inherent in our traditions and beliefs is the possibility 
of failure without the sacrifice of self-respect and without 
life stigmatization. The right to fail honorably is as 
much a part of our educational and national ideal as 
is the right to succeed honorably. 


—lIrving F. Pearson 
Illinois Education, March, 1958 


Reprint of an open letter to 
the editor of U.S. News and World Report 


By Hei Sook Lee 


OREAN education today is in the 

process of having its foundations 

firmly established. It is facing a most 
difficult and decisive time. 

In the years before the liberation, 
education could not grow up natu- 
rally because of the political pres- 
sure. Before 1945, Koreans had been 
repressed by the Japanese rulers. 
During that period school attendance 
was not compulsory. Therefore, in 
1939, for example, about one-third 
of the children of school age were 
being educated in the primary 
schools; 0.1 per cent of the total 
number of Korean children were 
attending secondary schools. Very 
few Koreans attended colleges. 

Fortunately, several colleges and 
secondary schools had been estab- 
lished by missionaries and by some 
of the Korean plutocrats. Since only 
three or four Koreans each year were 
permitted to attend the Japanese 
university, most college students were 
educated in the private schools. 

Since the liberation in 1945 a great 
deal has been accomplished in educa- 
tion, in comparison with other fields 
of activity, by the people’s efforts and 
desires, which had been suppressed 


before that. Koreans value education 
highly and consider it to have a vital 
relation to the goals of their lives, 
which are deeply rooted in the his- 
tory and the current aspirations of 
the people. Conventionally, Koreans 
hold scholars and their teachers in 
very high regard. 

An expansion of primary schools, 
a vast increase in the number of 
secondary schools and expansion of 
college level institutions have taken 
place. 

With the expansion have also come 
changes in the educational system in 
order to avoid the Japanese philoso- 
phy and methods which did not suit 
the democratic Koreans. The new 
structure of the school system has 
been organized to correspond, more 
or less, to the present American 
standards. These changes have been 
grafted on to Korean education with- 
out resistance because Korean 
teachers realize that democratic 
countries have broken away from the 
old restricted ideas and have intro- 
duced practical studies and contem- 
porary problems of living into the 
schools. 

The growing enrollment, naturally, 
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means a serious increase in the num- 
ber of teachers needed. To fill this 
need, many inexperienced teachers 
have had to be employed. Most 
teachers have been trained in Japa- 
nese methods and philosophy of edu- 
cation and have not had sufficient 
orientation or leadership in the new 
methods. 

Since the liberation many Ameri- 
can educators have visited Korea to 
introduce modern methods and to 
offer orientation with respect to the 
curriculum, but it has never suc- 
ceeded. In most cases they have had 
to communicate through interpre- 
ters whose lack of training in the 
field has generally resulted in the 
fact that they could neither explain 
nor interpret well. Each period of 
orientation has usually lasted about 
two months; after that such an op- 
portunity was not available again 
for the same group. To be successful, 
such a program needs to be planned 
for a longer period. Above all, the 
differences in culture and in ways of 
thinking are the most serious 
handicaps. 

Korean educators wish to catch 
up with other countries, but they 
do not know exactly how to proceed. 
In spite of the advice of the Ministry 
of Education and in spite of great 
efforts by many teachers to use new 
and modern methods, the traditional 
attitude in teaching stil) prevails in 
most cases. 

Korean teachers do not enter upon 
this task blindly. They do not wish 
merely to westernize their schools, but 
they do wish to adjust their instruc- 
tion to modern requirements and, at 


the same time, to preserve the funda- 
mental spiritual elements of Korean 
culture. 

This new type of philosophy and 
organization requires open-minded 
and well-trained educational leaders. 
These trained teachers, who are ex- 
pected to bring forward some im- 
provement in the Korean educational 
system, represent—and therefore 
cannot and should not separate them- 
selves from—all that is distinctive 
and significant in Korean culture. 
At the same time they are also 
strongly expected to have some capa- 
bility of assimilating Western culture 
and adapting it to Korean thought. 

The program for bringing Korean 
teachers to this country to study, 
provided by the government of the . 
United States of America and by 
various organizations and institutions 
in the United States as well, has 
always been of tremendous value. 
This program gives the kind of train- 
ing and attitude desperately needed 
for educational improvement in 
Korea. This highly effective coopera- 
tion given by the United States and 
by the American people is obviously 
a significant step toward the under- 
standing of cultures, which, in turn, 
is necessary for the peoples of the 
world to understand each other. 

Basic to the entire plight of Korean 
education, of course, is the matter 
of finance. Even the unsatisfactory 
program of education today must be 
maintained largely through volun- 
tary support by those families who 
at present have members to be en- 
rolled in a school or college. This 
means that the teaching methods are 
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subject to the caprice of family eco- 
nomic fortunes. The devices and 
materials for teaching are largely 
provided by parents. Crowded class- 
rooms are the inevitable result of the 
economic situation. New methods of 
teaching, therefore, must be con- 
sidered in the light of, and often 
greatly compromised because of, such 
conditions. ° 

Modern teaching methods depend 
greatly upon the library and other 
reference devices of the school; how- 
ever, the library system is not avail- 
able for students in most Korean 
schools. Very few universities have 
sufficient reference books, nor do the 
secondary schools since the Korean 
War. 

Lack of reference materials re- 
stricts students’ research studies. The 
teacher must provide means for such 


study for the students and must con- 
sider teaching in far more practical 
ways than in the past. Lectures and 
research studies are, in most cases, 
closely related and must complement 
each other. If students are to learn 
to think for themselves, they must 
study and work on their own as well 
as receive from their teachers. Li- 
braries and reference materials are, 
therefore, among the greatest needs 
for improved education in Korea 
today. 

These are the things that Korean 
teachers need in order to rebuild 
their educational system along lines 
that will provide the best possible 
training for the children of their 
country in this modern world. They 
covet your suggestions and help in 
implementing their desires and 
reaching their goals. 


Give us courage and gaiety and the quiet mind . . . call us up 


with morning hearts—eager to labor—eager to be happy, if 


happiness shall be our portion—and if the day be marked 


for sorrow, strong to endure it. 


—Robert Louis Stevenson 


Book of Prayers 














N THE spring fancy turns to love 
for the teacher—especially the one 
who is retiring after “long years of 
service.” For her there are honor 
banquets, lovely gifts of silver or 
gold, speeches of appreciation which 
often bring tears to the eyes. 

Why should not someone speak a 
word for students? 

My students come to school at 
night—most of them from full eight- 
hour days. Through rain or snow or 
heat or wind they come to follow 
knowledge as did Ulysses, even from 
beyond “the utmost bounds.”” What 
do they do outside class, all these so 
eager for education? Will you come 
and meet a few? They will prove 
both an inspiration and a delight. 

Who that had seen him could for- 
get the 300 pound young man whose 
handwriting any self-respecting hen 
would scorn? Or who could cease 
smiling at the thought of the dainty, 
immaculate, extremely intelligent 
young mother of four? 

There must be joy in the heart of 


By Ruth Noland Taylor 


every teacher at every level of educa- 
tion, but what can equal the deep 
satisfaction that comes from contact 
with these adults, so eager to learn, ~ 
so patient—even with commas— 
often so weary after their long hours 
at work—or so full of eagerness even 
during the busy work-day? 
Recently my phone rang just as I 
stepped dripping from the tub. The 
voice I heard was that of a student. 
“I’m talking from my telephone 
truck on my lunch hour; have you 
got time to listen? This is the only 
time I ever have by myself. At home 
the kids are always yelling or beating 
on drums. After I went to bed last 
night, I thought up an outline for 
my paper, and I just wanted to see 
if you thought it would do.” 
Of course I listened, suggested re- 
visions, approved. Who would not? 
Through the years they have come 
—from North and South, from East 
and West. An ex-marine whispered 
proudly that in a few months he 
would be a father after long years 
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without children. His left-handed 
scrawl had improved somewhat, and 
—oh—how hard he studied! A young 
student minister back from theologi- 
cal school came one night to the door 
to announce proudly, “I made the 
only A in class because I knew how 
to do reference footnotes.”’ The sales- 
men, the secretaries, the shop fore- 
men, the repairmen, the fathers 
whose youngsters “check up” on 
their grades with retaliatory eager- 
ness, the about-to-be mothers and 
those with sons or daughters in col- 
lege, the college graduates “who 
didn’t learn English”—here have 
come, as Dryden said, ‘‘God’s 
plenty.” 

A certain captain should never 
have had to take freshmen English. 
His themes were worthy of senior 
credit, full of thought and humor and 
humanity. He was called to Korea 


in the middle of his last term—war 
or education for living? Another cap- 
tain left, too, but he was able to mail 
in all his work in spite of busy days 
on “‘manouvers,” and he made a B. 
The toughest-looking, yet gentlest, 
huge sergeant wrote about his chil- 
dren—-so beautifully that I made him 
take the paper home for his wife to 
copy and save lest his four little ones 
might remember only his shell of 
toughness. 

There was a young man from 
Czechoslovakia, a refugee with a 
degree in law from a_ university 
“back home.” One night we were 
discussing ““What Is War?” by Karl 
von Clausewitz. After listening for a 
few minutes, he raised his hand. 
“May I speak?” he said. He spoke 
for one hour to a spell-bound class 
on what war does to a homeland and 
why in his country strategies of war 
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are required homework for all under- 
graduates. _ 

A young woman from Latvia, wife 
of a former university professor, knew 
music so thoroughly as to make us 
all envy her, but she did not know 
how to manage a, an, the! I hope she 
and her brilliant husband are back 
in the world of music somewhere. 
The prettiest one of all was the 
German girl, who headed her paper 
‘‘Why Does God These Things Do?” 
Her speech on democracy one night 
brought tears to some usually dry 
eyes, and her English was, and still is, 
far above that used by the average 
American. 

Nurses! So many of them come 
faithfully after their strenuous days— 
one works in an emergency ward, 
where the screaming ambulances 
bring the human wrecks—one 
teaches preventive medicine—one 
has charge of the brand-new babies. 
Some are veterans with deep under- 
standing for the other veterans in 
class or out. Some work with the 
mentally ill; some, with the disease 
ridden. 

They come to class with eagerness, 
and they work seriously at learning 
to write and speak well. One is now 
graduating from medical school, 
thanks to friends and to her own 
brilliant mind and persevering spirit. 
Shyly she showed me the picture of 
her young son one night, hopeful 
that he, too, will some day be a 
doctor as his father was. 

‘*Texas”’ was oh, so sweet and soft- 
talking. He brought tiny boots for 
the grand-children, but his English 
as it was spoken or written would 
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make even a saint shudder. Some 
pretty girl will listen though, and the 
cattle on his ranch will not mind the 
mistakes. Another young man drove 
a huge, cross-country truck to make 
enough money to come to school and 
still support his family. He went on 
to take a degree in engineering and 
to get a desirable position with a big 
trucking firm in another state. He 
made a younger brother come on to 
school, too. It was fun to read his 
serious letters of advice. 

Many of those who have a desire 
to become preachers have come for 
help with their speech and their com- 
position. A man of middle age was 
working as a bricklayer because the 
job paid so well that he could preach 
on Sunday at a little church far out | 
in the country where he felt he could 
do the most good. Another young 
preacher rivalled Paul Gallico in his 
love for cats—and in making the 
most of people. 

Not all who come are steady stu- 
dents. One young wife called to ask 
why classes were being dismissed so 
early. Her husband had come home 
before the usual hour, saying that 
the class was over. I hated to tell her 
that said husband had not even been 
to school for three weeks. There was 
the foreman, too, who thought his 
tuition fee would be a cheap way to 
get all his office reports edited— 
until the teacher finally balked at 
his monopolizing all the class con- 
ference time. 

Nobody who ever knew him could 
forget the lieutenant-colonel who 
brought his thermos of coffee every 
night. He made B’s and A’s in litera- 
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ture until he had to go to Japan. He 
and a classmate—a young woman 
who drove 45 miles and back for 
each meeting—came, saw and con- 
quered their classmates and teacher 
and subject matter! 

Two years after one young man 
from the North had gone, there came 
through the mail a large envelope. 
His long term-paper, all about radar, 
had been published in his trade 
magazine. He was proud and he 
shared his pride with us. He never 
knew that much of what he said to 
the class was lost to them because of 
his New York accent. Another pub- 
lished paper, shared with a later 
class, was the history of a club for 
elderly persons, original and docu- 
mented, appearing in a church 
quarterly. 

Some students come for the sake 
of advancement in their work. One 
young man shouted, “‘Hurrah—that 
means a $10 raise!” when I told him 
he had passed his last quarter of 
freshman English. 

Class is fun, too! Once, after the 
explanation to a new class of the 
theme routine—with blue pencil, red 
pencil and green pencil—there was 


responsive if puzzled laughter. Oh, 
that class! The next meeting night 
they came with “an apple for the 
teacher’”—one pencil, two pencils, 
six pencils, twelve, twenty-four, all 
solemnly laid in their red and blue 
splendor on the desk, and, probably, 
all lifted from sundry office supplies 
for 30 miles around. 

One night a young man, sum- 
moned to the telephone, rushed back 
to grab his books and shout that now 
he had a new son. Another night 
our radio specialist brought his tape- 
recording of the lecture on Words- 
worth he had heard given by a 
famous professor in California—on 
TV, of course. One cold and snowy 
night we all had to go outside to 
inspect a new something-or-other at- 
tached to one student’s “hot rod.” 
Once the small son of one of the 
students came, to draw and color and 
be subdued by father’s looks and 
mother’s “Shh.” 

These are the wonderful ones— 
these are the “tops” in our young 
world today. Of them will our future 
be built—through themselves, 
through their children, through their 
dreams and their accomplishments. 








Arizona 


Miss Katherine Van Buskirk, Alpha 
Chapter, Tucson, March 3, 1958 


Arkansas 
Miss Jewelle Caudle, Iota Chapter, Fay- 
etteville, May 12, 1957 
Miss Nell Hufstedler, Kappa Chapter, 
Pocahontas, March 12, 1958 


California 
Miss Dora Dysart, Chi Chapter, Los 
Angeles, October 29, 1957 
Miss Louise Kent Hale, Alpha Sigma 


Chapter, Palo Alto, February 5, 1958 
Miss Marion S. Lewis, ha Psi Chap- 
ter, Fresno, January 31, 1958 


Mrs. Katherine Millar, Delta Delta 
Chapter, Berkeley, February 22, 1958 

Dr. Ethel Redfield, Beta Chapter, Palo 
Alto, December 4, 1957 

Mrs. Rachel Rolsheim, Alpha Gamma 
Chapter, Costa Mesa, January 30, 1958 


Colorado 

Mrs. Elizabeth C. Babcock, Alpha 
Chapter, Denver, November 10, 1957 

Mrs. Pearl S. Coberly, Alpha Chapter, 
Denver, May 28, 1957 

Mrs. Charlotte Loper, Chi Chapter, 
Olathe, February 16, 1958 

Mrs. Mary M. Moore, Alpha Chapter, 
Denver, January 21, 1958 

Mrs. Hildegard S. Sweet, Alpha Chap- 
ter, Denver, November 19, 1957 


Connecticut 
Mrs. Katherine B. Vargas, Eta Chapter, 
New London, February 16, 1958 
Idaho 
Miss Myrl Davies, Alpha Chapter, 
Boise, February 6, 1958 
Illinois 
Miss Blanche Messler, Alpha Lambda 
Chapter, Canton, March 11, 1958 


iLUL I 


Mrs. Dorothy V. Phipps, Kappa Chap- 
ter, Chicago, January Bi 1958 

Mrs. Harriet Woods Stelzer, Psi Chap- 
ter, Mt. Carmel, March 14, 1958 

Mrs. Anna Brauer Wisman, Nu Chap- 
ter, Peoria, January 7, 1958 


Indiana 
Mrs. Belle Bryant Colvin, Alpha Delta 
Chapter, Oakland City, March 23, 1958 
Miss Cecelia Mary Galvin, Beta Chap- 
ter, Indianapolis, February 7, 1958 
Miss Geraldine Toops, Alpha Zeta 
Chapter, Wabash, February 16, 1958 


Iowa 

Miss Elma Grimges, State Member, Le 
Mars, September 27, 1957 : 

Mrs. Viola Hurm, Lambda Chapter, 
Dubuque, February 14, 1958 

Miss Anna Bell Lawther, State Member, 
Dubuque, October 21, 1957 

Miss Marguerite MacCulloch, Upsilon 
Chapter, Ottumwa, January 25, 1958 


Kansas 

Miss Margaret Browne, Sigma Chapter, 
Topeka, November 5, 1957 

Miss Pearl Cross, Kappa Chapter, 
Wichita, November 8, 1957 

Miss Anna L. Hight, Upsilon Chapter, 
Arkansas City, February 20, 1958 

Mrs. Lucille Johnson, Alpha Lambda 
Chapter, Lindsborg, January 24, 1958 

Mrs. Alberta M. King, Gamma Chapter, 
Portis, January 29, 1958 

Miss Minnie J. King, Gamma Chapter, 
Portis, January 29, 1958 

Mrs. Nellie Ansel Obrecht, Sigma Chap- 
ter, Topeka, January 21, 1958 

Miss Lena May Paige, Sigma Chapter, 
Topeka, September 19, 1957 

Mrs. Mildred D. Parks, Alpha Phi 
Chapter, Joplin, January 27, 1958 

Mrs. Estalene West, Beta Chapter, Scott 
City, February 21, 1958 
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Louisiana 

Miss Hixie Davidson, Zeta Chapter, 
Shreveport, December 30, 1957 

Miss Clara Hall, Delta Chapter, New 
Orleans, March 22, 1958 

Miss Lillie Thornton, Beta Chapter, 
Alexandria, February 7, 1958 

Miss Dorothy Wigley, Delta Chapter, 
New Orleans, March 16, 1958 


Massachusetts 


Dr. Regina D. Madden, Gamma Chap- 
ter, Boston, January 22, 1958 
Michigan 
Dr. Mildred K. Magers, Delta Chapter, 
Marquette, January 29, 1958 
Mrs. Bertha Robinson, Omicron Chap- 
ter, Jackson, February 21, 1958 
Mrs. Dorothy Selle, Alpha Beta Chap- 
ter, Pontiac, March 21, 1958 
Missouri 
Mrs. Mary Sue Hopkins, Mu Chapter, 
Hickman Mills, January 5, 1958 
Miss Chloe Jordan, Beta Chapter, 
Columbia, February 8, 1958 
Miss Angie E. Reid, Alpha Chapter, 
Kansas City, February 9, 1958 


North Carolina 
Miss Wita Bond, Mu Chapter, Rocky 
Mount, January 31, 1958 
Mrs. Susie Hargett Cobb, Mu Chapter, 
Rocky Mount, January 23, 1958 
New York 
Miss Edith L. Garthe, Delta Chapter, 
Albany, February 14, 1958 
Dr. Ellen C. Potter, Gamma Chapter, 
Trenton, February 8, 1958 
Ohio 
Mrs. Tom Helbling Hall, Alpha Epsilon 
Chapter, Toledo, January 9, 1958 
Miss Roxie Johnston, Rho Chapter, 
Columbus, January 10, 1958 
Miss Luella A. White, Beta Nu Chapter, 
Cincinnati, February 20, 1958 


Oklahoma 


Mrs. Florence Barr, Iota Chapter, Still- 
water, May 30, 1957 


Miss Larra Zola Coe, Iota Chapter, 
Tulsa, May 8, 1957 

Miss Rose Ganison, Kappa Chapter, 
Enid, March 3, 1958 


Pennsylvania 
Miss Edith Spamer, Alpha Pi Chapter, 
Pittsburgh, March 11, 1958 


South Carolina 
Mrs. T. Temple Ligon, Eta Chapter, 
Spartanburg, January 15, 1958 
Miss Martha Love Rivers, Beta Chapter, 
Charleston, December 19, 1957 


Texas 
Mrs. Algie Akin, Alpha Tau Chapter, 
Terrell, December 9, 1957 
Mrs. Eula Clem Daughtery, Delta 
Chapter, El Paso, February 19, 1958 
Miss Jeanne Myram King, Beta Delta 
Chapter, McAlester, Oklahoma, August 


6, 1957 

Miss Goldie Lane, Beta Alpha Chapter, 
Jacksonville, February 19, 1 

Mrs. Bess Moorman, Gamma Mu Cha; 
ter, Shattuck, Oklahoma, October 19, 19. 

Mrs. W. C. Morrow, Gamma Delta 
Chapter, Hillsboro, January 28, 1958 


Mrs. Sallie Pettus, Alpha Phi Chapter, 
Yorktown, January 11, 1958 


Utah 

Mrs. Maida Crosgrove Jensen, Alpha 

Chapter, Salt Lake City, January 14, 1958 
Virginia 

Miss Ella G. Agnew, State Member, 

Richmond, February 5, 1958 
Washington 

Miss Annie Axtelle, Alpha Chapter, 
Walla Walla, May, 1957 

Miss Selma Bondeson, Omicron Chap- 
ter, Seattle, January 1, 1958 

Mrs. Harriet Bell Dunlap, Gamma 
Chapter, Mt. Vernon, December 15, 1957 

Miss Louise Rachel Fitch, Alpha Chap- 
ter, Tacoma, March 12, 1958 

Mrs. Vivian Duthie Morgan, Zeta Chap- 
ter, Chelan, January 24, 1958 

Wisconsin 

Miss Ruth A. Stillman, Alpha Chapter, 

Madison, August 2, 1957 
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A complete catalog of fraternity 


jewelry and gifts is yours free on 

request. 

This 56-page edition presents new 

and beautiful rings, bracelets, favors 

and gifts for both personal and COAT-OF-ARMS 


chapter use. 


Do your Christmas shopping 
through the Blue Book. Place your 
gift orders early. SMALL 


Mail coupon for FREE COPY Key 





INSIGNIA PRICE LIST 
Large size key, 10K gold..... $5.00 
Large size key, 1/10 10K 














i been peniag ei a eagles 3.50 
Small size key, 10K gold..... 4.00 
Small size key, 1/10 19K 
CO eran 2.75 
Additional Price for pin and 
safety catch 
On large size key, 10K or CHAPTER PRESIDENT BAR PIN 
Goimlated>. 25020....2.. 1.00 
On small size key, 10K or 
grid pletediks. ees ci... 15 
Official 10K gold ring........ 8.50 REGULATIONS 
Official 14K gold ring........ 10.75 set pln 
Chapter President bar pin, Orders for official insignia must be 
1/10 10K tingle relied guid asa sent on official permit cards signed 
- nap oe SR 5.00 by the International President. 
P . .. 9.00 Va 
“1/10 10K single an gehd Write to 416 West 12th Street, 
eS aly Lee ey 5.00 


Austin, Texas for permit cards. 
TAXES: Add 10% Federal Tax and any 
State tax to prices listed. 
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